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DEPOSIT-D SY THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


General Outlook for World Trade: 


Economic Stability Imperative 


Our Goal Is the Restoration of a Vigorous World Economy 


N ATTEMPTING ANY APPRAISAL 

of the outlook for foreign trade, we 
must necessarily try to relate the future 
to the experience of the present and the 
past. 

Certainly, as we look about, there is 
nothing to justify us in asserting, like 
Voltaire’s Candide, that “all is for the 
best in this best of all possible worlds.” 
Within a few decades, Empires, King- 
doms, Principalities, and Republics have 
been overthrown as if engulfed by huge 
tidal waves. Destruction of political 
landmarks has been followed by the dis- 
location of economic systems and the de- 
generation of ethical principles. Na- 
tionalist stirrings have animated the 
slumbering peoples of the East; new the- 
ories of government have agitated the 
restless peoples of the West. 

Once it was possible for a man, dis- 
gusted with the vanities of life, to in- 
sulate himself against them. But now 
the most distant retreat offers no guar- 
anty of security or even of spiritual peace. 
The inventive genius of mankind has 
exposed us to influences, some beneficent 
and some evil, which have in large meas- 
ure made us all citizens of the world and 
vulnerable to its maladies. 

No longer can we Americans, protected 
by the oceans, hold ourselves aloof from 
the quarrels and concerns of other na- 
tions. Nor can we maintain even our 
economic security if hunger, greed, dis- 
ease, and despair stalk unchecked abroad. 


World Rehabilitation Possible 


After the First World War the stricken 
world once again attained what proved 
to be a deceptive appearance of stability. 
The wounds caused by the Second World 
War have never ceased to bleed. This 
time civilization has been stricken in its 
vital parts, and, in the view of some skep- 
tics, is definitely beyond hope of recovery. 

Yet puny man, a tiny wanderer upon 
an inconsiderable planet, never yields 
completely to despair; he seems to have 
an indestructible instinct for the regen- 
eration of his political, economic, and 
moral life. 

As a consequence of this spirit, the 
economy of the world is not incapable 
of rehabilitation. After a terrible earth- 
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Address by Davip Bruce, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, Before the 
Thirty-F ourth National Foreign Trade Convention, St. Louis, Mo., October 
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quake or heavy bombing attacks, surviv- 
ors are invariably amazed at the extent 
of what remains physically intact where 
they had thought complete destruction 
would prevail. 


Foreign Recovery Vital to Us 


Here in the United States, our factories 
throb with activity, and never before did 
our good earth yield a greater abun- 
dance. The truth about our productive 
achievements is almost too fantastic for 
belief. With only 6 percent of the popu- 
lation of the globe, we are producing 
more goods than all the rest of mankind; 
although only 20 percent of our people 
are engaged in agriculture, the fruits of 
their labors are saving tens of millions 
from starvation. Nor have we been 
backward in extending aid to world relief 
and recovery. About 20 billions of dol- 
lars have been expended by us for such 
purposes. In some places our assistance 
was too little, in others it was applied 
too late. But our will to give to others 
out of our plenty has been character- 
istically generous. 

Nevertheless, despite our unparalleled 
production, and the generally sound con- 
dition of the economies of the Western 





DAVID BRUCE 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce 


Hemisphere, this situation cannot con- 
tinue indefinitely in the absence of world 
recovery. In a great financial panic, the 
soundest institutions must support the 
weaker; otherwise, all are likely to go 
down together in a vast catastrophe. 
Also, in undertaking to reorganize a 
bankrupt enterprise, we must not be so 
niggardly in its refinancing that it is 
merely able to stagger along in a crippled 
state. 


Trade Must Flow 


The logical way to bring about eco- 
nomic recovery is to induce the blood of 
trade again to flow normally through the 
arteries of the world system. To achieve 
this result we must face unpleasant facts, 
and we may have to make disagreeable 
decisions. Many Americans, actuated by 
acute distrust and hatred—well de- 
served—for the Germans, wished to 
truncate that country and reduce it toa 
purely agricultural state. Unhappily, 
they did not reckon with the effect that 
such treatment would have upon the rest 
of Europe. The most logical method of 
attaining this objective would have been 
to have put most of the adult German 
population to the sword, to have spread 
salt upon the ruins of great cities, and 
to have erected grim pyramids of human 
skulls as Genghis Khan once did in Asia. 

Failing such drastic dealings, we fell 
between wind and water. The quadri- 
partite government failed to function, 
owing to the recalcitrance of the Krem- 
lin. Now, in the American and British 
bizonal area, Germany is to be encour- 
aged to expand her industry to a level 
where her exports may suffice largely to 
repay our taxpayers for current expenses 
of occupation. At the same time, strict 
controls are to be exercised to prevent 
any recrudescence of militarism amongst 
this traditionally warlike people. 

Upon the results of this policy will, 
in large degree, depend the rapidity of 
a Western European economic revival. 
In prewar days the Ruhr, smaller than 
the state of Connecticut, furnished 20 
percent of the coal and over 30 percent 
of the steel and iron produced in all of 
Europe outside the Soviet Union, to say 
nothing of the key position that it occu- 
pied in the elaborate transportation and 
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These loom as major pillars of world stability for the coming months. 


capital-goods “complex” of the Conti- 
nent. 

At the recent Paris Conference for Eu- 
ropean Economic Cooperation, the needs 
of the bizonal area were presented to the 
conferees, and incorporated in their re- 
port. 

We have, therefore, for the first time 
in modern history a concerted effort on 
the part of 16 nations, taking into con- 
sideration the requirements of their 
late enemy, to evolve an articulated 
plan for mutual aid and economic re- 
habilitation. 

Debate on the subject of the so-called 
Marshall program will no doubt rage for 
many months. The bulk of any contri- 
bution made to implement it must come 
from the United States. 

I shall not attempt here to examine the 
Paris Conference requirements, their na- 
ture or their quantities. But against 
that backdrop let me attempt to present 
the present status of our foreign trade, 
particularly as it is directed toward West- 
ern Europe. 


Basic Anomaly 


Its central feature is that almost all 
countries are buying more from us than 
they are selling to us. From January 
through June of this year we exported 
at an annual rate of $15,200,000,000. This 
is higher by almost $150,000,000 than the 
similar period in 1944, which included 
lend-lease and was the largest export 
year on record. Even when we correct 
for substantial postwar price rises, it is 
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nearly three times the annual export vol- 
ume during the years 1936-38. 

On the other hand, our imports dur- 
ing the first half of this year were at an 
annual rate of only $5,700,000,000. In 
terms of dollars, this is about double our 
annual imports in the years 1936-38; 
but by volume the present rate of im- 
ports is only 10 percent greater than 
the prewar rate. Moreover, during the 
years between World Wars I and II, we 
brought in more or fewer materials from 
abroad as our industrial production ex- 
panded or contracted. This year, our 
imports have lagged far behind in this 
respect. With an increase of about 85 
percent in the volume of industrial pro- 
duction during January through June 
over the 1935-39 average level, we might 
have expected the dollar volume of our 
imports to reach an annual rate at pres- 
ent prices of almost $9,000,000,000 in- 
stead of the $5,700,000,000 actually 
achieved. In other words, our imports 
are exceedingly low both in terms of sup- 
plying dollars to our customers in other 
countries and in supplying us with ma- 
terials we need to support our high levels 
of production. 


“Not Exporting Too Much” 


In stating that we are importing far 
too little, I wish to add that we are, how- 
ever, not exporting too much. A great 
deal has been said about the injurious ef- 
fects on our economy of our increased 
volume of exports. But the evidence 
does not support the charge. For exam- 


ple, in the first 6 months of this year, our 
exports of movable gocds amounted tg 
12.7 percent of the total of all movable 
goods produced in this country. In 1939 
we exported 7.6 percent of the movable 
goods we produced. Keep in mind, how. 
ever, that 1947 is a postwar year, when 
foreign demand is naturally high; ang 
let us then compare 1947 with another 
“postwar’’—1920—when we exported 165 
percent of the value of the goods we pro- 
duced. Seen in this light, our present 
volume of exports is relatively low. 

We hear much about the ways in which 
our exports are harming our economy 
and our people by depriving us of goods 
we need. Let us again look at the facts, 
For example, it is true that we are ex- 
porting a greater proportion of our meat 
than we did before the war. In 1946 we 
exported 5 percent of our meat produc- 
tion, as compared with 1.4 percent before 
the war. But our own people actually 
ate far more meat in 1946 than in 1938, 

In 1938 the average consumption per 
person was 132 pounds a year; in 1946 
it was 152 pounds. Almost the same 
comparison can be made in the case of 
wheat. In 1946 we shipped abroad 33 
percent of our wheat as compared with 
16 percent in 1939. Yet in 1946 we were 
eating only 2 percent less wheat per per- 
son than in 1939; and we probably would 
not under any circumstances have con- 
sumed much more bread since we were 
eating at the same time far more meat, 
fruit, and vegetables than theretofore. 

When we turn from food to industrial 
products, we find some equally interest- 
ing relationships. For instance, we are 
actually exporting a smaller percentage 
of our production of machine tools than 
we did before the war. Exports of auto- 
mobiles and trucks are about as large in 
comparison with our total production as 
before the war. While our coal exports 
have risen substantially, petroleum ex- 
ports have actually fallen off, in terms of 
percentage of petroleum production. 
Some industrial materials, to be sure, 
have also risen. For instance, we have 
been exporting 10.5 percent of rolled- 
steel products as compared with 6.5 per- 
cent in 1939; but we had 65 percent more 
steel for our own uses than immediately 
before the war. The fact is that the 
tremendous increase in our productive 
capacity has mitigated the strain caused 
by our increased exports. 


Striking Lack of Balance 


The future of world trade will not be 
decided, however, by our ability to ex- 
port goods and provide services to the 
other nations of the world. The nations 
who use our goods and our services must, 
as we know, have some way of paying 
us in dollars. We cannot continue in- 

(Continued on p_ 35) 
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Role of Foreign-Trade Zones in 
Aiding Ocean-Borne Commerce 


Recent Developments Permit Expansion of Activities 


HE LEGISLATIVE HISTORY of the 

Foreign-Trade Zone Act indicates 
that its sponsors believed these zones 
would aid our merchant shipping, spe- 
cifically, as well as our total international 
commercial effort. Qualified shipping 
men appearing before congressional 
committees holding hearings on the 
Celler Bill and its predecessors empha- 
sized that, among other advantages, for- 
eign-trade zones would provide: (1) Aid 
to shipping by prompt docking, uninter- 
rupted discharge of cargo, quick lading 
and early clearance resulting from mini- 


mization of customs formalities in for-~ 


eign-trade zones. (2) Better equalization 
of inbound and outbound traffic. [They 
pointed out that on some routes the 
cargo Movement was unbalanced—that 
is, with more outbound than inbound, or 
vice versa. Experts felt that foreign- 
trade zones would correct this situation 
to some degree in that transshipment and 
warehousing facilities would attract ad- 
ditional traffic to the advantage of ship- 
ping.) Proponents also testified that 
steamship lines when discharging im- 
ports in a zone would avoid expensive 
fines for failing to furnish essential docu- 
ments which must be produced prior to 
landing foreign cargo. 

The many obstacles which have beset 
the New York Foreign-Trade Zones since 
its inception, including temporary war- 
time operations on obsolete piers, have 
not afforded opportunity for sufficient 
experience to prove or disprove the value 
of these zones to shipping. There have 
been, however, numerous instances where 
shipping lines have found the New York 
Zone a handy convenience as a haven for 
cargo not ready or not intended for en- 
try into the United States. 

While one of the original purposes of 
the foreign-trade zone was to aid that 
part of our merchant marine engaged 
in foreign trade, it now appears entirely 
feasible for those zones to help our do- 
mestic shipping as well. 

Formerly a substantial part of our 
auxiliary merchant fleet was employed 
in our domestic trade, but this sanctuary 
was lost when early in the war ships 
Serving domestic trade routes were shift- 
ed to transoceanic service and the traffic 
taken over by other types of surface car- 
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Address by Tuomas E, Lyons, Executive Secretary, Foreign-Trade Zones 
Board, Before the American Merchant Marine Conference, New York City, 


October 17, 1947 


riers. It naturally follows, if our coast- 
wise shipping is to be revived without 
direct Government aid, then some new 
means must be found to bolster this 
trade. 

Foreign-trade zones, planned to han- 
dle commodities at lowest costs, could 
furnish at least a partial solution. To 
illustrate, one of the prime causes for 
the shifting from water to land trans- 
portation in our coastwise and inter- 
coastal trade was the high cost of deliv- 
ering and handling to and from the water 
carriers. If large blocks of imported 
goods could be unloaded and held on 
pallets in shipside warehouses for sub- 
sequent transfer to bonded coastwise 
water carriers for delivery at other do- 
mestic ports with a minimum of han- 
dling and delivery expense, then coast- 
wise shipping might have a chance to 
develop a class of traffic not heretofore 
available. 

If foreign-trade zones with extensive 
shipside storage areas were installed in 
some of our Key ports they could then 


be developed as focal points of distribu- 
tion serving other seaports and possibly 
other foreign-trade zones. The move- 
ment of foreign merchandise between 
two foreign-trade zones is provided for 
in the Celler Act and, in keeping with 
the restrictions of our coastwise laws, is 
reserved for American-flag ships. 

While this proposal is not here ad- 
vanced as a cure-all for our domestic 
shipping problems, the suggestion should 
serve to call to the attention of respon- 
sible port officials and shipping execu- 
tives the lack of vital shipside storage 
space in our ports, especially when such 
facilities are so essential for the econom- 
ical handling of both foreign and domes- 
tic waterborne commerce. 

The foreign-trade zone as an effective 
force for extending our all-important in- 
ternational trade received greater stim- 
ulus in the past year than during any 
similar period since the enactment of 
the Celler Act in 1934. Two far-reaching 
developments occurred during the year, 
namely: Foreign-Trade Zone No. 2 was 





Workers at the New York Foreign-Trade Zone filter and repack olive oil in tins for reexport. 








opened for business at New Orleans, La., 
and the Foreign-Trade Zones Board 
came through with a ruling on June 16, 
1947, which will greatly extend opera- 
tions that may be carried on in foreign- 
trade zones. 


Broader Activities Authorized 


The opening of the New Orleans For- 
eign-Trade Zone on May 1, 1947, rep- 
resented an important milestone in ad- 
vancing the zone program. However, 
the Board’s rulings which expanded con- 
siderably the activities heretofore per- 
mitted under section 3 of the Act—an 
action that followed shortly thereafter— 
is regarded as even more far-reaching in 
its effect. Although the regulations of 
the Board have always included a pro- 
vision for review of preliminary deci- 
sions of the Commissioner of Customs as 
to manipulations permitted in foreign- 
trade zones, the first formal appeals from 
the Commissioner’s rulings were dock- 
eted with the Board during the year. 
These appeals were initiated by the Op- 
erator of the New York Foreign-Trade 
Zone. He requested the Board to review 
a series of preliminary rulings of the 
Commissioner of Customs who, in the ab- 
sence of a directive from the Board as to 
manipulations authorized by the Act, had 
held that the operations involved were 
manufacturing and were prohibited. 

In reversing the Commissioner of Cus- 
toms, the Board held that the operations 
covered by the rulings fell short of man- 
ufacture and could be allowed under the 
provisions of the Act permitting mer- 
chandise to be “assembled, mixed, or 


otherwise manipulated” in foreign-trade 
zones. The decisions were made by the 
Board after full consideration of legal 
briefs submitted by interested parties 
and oral evidence presented at the open 
meeting of the Committee of Alternates 
on February 24, 1947. 

The operations authorized in the 
Board’s Order included the assembling 
of watch movements into cases (includ- 
ing incidental processes); attaching 
bands to wrist watches; combining sev- 
eral kinds of vegetable oils; attaching 
bulbs to flashlights; and the mixing of 
several ingredients to form a baking 
mix. All the above manipulations in- 
volved the combining of foreign mer- 
chandise with domestic products, and 
in most cases the final products were 
intended for export. 

While the rulings of the Board did 
not set up a formula for determining 
future zone operations, the manipula- 
tions authorized by the Board’s Order 
established principles which will aid the 
Commissioner in deciding future cases. 
On the basis of precedents established 
in Order No. 15, the Commissioner of 
Customs has subsequently ruled favor- 
ably on a number of recent applications, 
setting out several additional specific 
operations which now may be performed 
in foreign-trade zones. Some of these 
zone manipulations recently approved by 
the Commissioner of Customs include: 

(a) The bringing of foreign candy mix 
into a foreign-trade zone where it may be 
processed into tablet form and the product 
packaged for reexport 

(b) Precious and semiprecious stones may 


be inserted into foreign jewelry in a foreign- 
trade zone 
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In a U.S. foreign-trade zone: Repackaging Swiss phonograph needles for reshipment to various 
South American countries 
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(c) Cola and other sirups may be brought 
into a foreign-trade zone from abroad and 
the sugar content reduced by the addition ot 
domestic water. Domestic flavoring Materia) 
of the same kind may be added if reducing 
operations impair the original flavor, Th 
resultant product may then be bottled fo 
import or export. 

(d) Jelly and other sugar-containing 
products may be brought into a zone from 
abroad, and there such products may jy 
reduced in percent of solidity by adding do. 
mestic water and thereafter may be pastey,. 
ized and repacked for export or import into 
the United States. 

(e) Certain fruit juices imported into 


zone may be combined with domestic flavor. | 


ing compound and after processing may be 
barreled or otherwise packaged for importa. 





tion into the United States. In the fore. 
going, the mixing operation actually results 


in a change of tariff classification and there. | 
by permits the application of a more favor. | 


able rate of duty than if imported in the 
original form. 


No doubt the list of operations permit- 
ted in foreign-trade zones will be sub- 
stantially extended by subsequent rulings 
of the Commissioner of Customs and the 
Foreign-Trade Zones Board. 


New Orleans Zone 


Foreign-Trade Zone No. 2 opened for 
business on May 1, 1947, at New Orleans, 
La., and during the short time it has 
been in operation has handled the im- 
port consignments of a number of ship- 
pers. Some of the commodities handled 
include: dried blood and liver meal from 
Argentina; whisky from Canada; jewels 
from India; sardines from Norway; cof- 
fee, sisal twine, and tin ingots from Mex- 
ico; jute from India; and crushed pine- 
apple and pineapple juice from Cuba. 

At the request of the Board of Com- 
missioners for the Port of New Orleans, 
the Grantee, the Foreign-Trade Zones 
Board approved a plan which would per- 
mit recognized shipping companies, 
warehousemen, freight forwarders, and 
the like to act as agents for the foreign- 
trade zone in handling zone business. 


New York Zone 


The New York Zone, which during the | 


war years operated at temporary loca- 
tions on North River, Manhattan, after 
the zone facilities were taken over as an 
Army base, has now been returned to 
Staten Island where it occupies two of 
the original five zone piers. This area 
has proved entirely inadequate for grow- 
ing zone business. As a result the New 
York Zone has been forced to refuse con- 
siderable zone traffic in recent months 
because the War Department has found 
it necessary to retain a substantial part 
of the original zone facilities. 

The end of the war has brought many 
changes in the classes of commodities 
handled in the New York Foreign-Trade 
Zone. During the war years a large part 

(Continued on p. 34) 
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For Sale: German-Owned 
Assets in Switzerland 


The Department of Commerce has just 
been advised of two impending sales in- 
volving German-owned or controlled 
assets in Switzerland. Details are, 
briefly, as follows: 

1. Approximately 25,000 meters of de- 
sized raw, washable Bemberg crepe, 106 
centimeters wide; and 100,000 meters of 
raw cellulose batiste, 86 centimeters wide. 
These textiles are the property of Sud- 
deutscher Spinnweberverband G. m. b. H., 
Wendlingen a/Neckar, and are deposited 
with Heberlein & Co. A.-G., Wattwil. 

Interested parties must communicate, 
prior to November 15, 1947, with the Swiss 
Compensation Office, Section for the Liq- 
uidation of German Assets, Postbox Sel- 
nau, Zurich, Switzerland. 

2. A 200-bed hotel, comprising build- 
ings and surroundings of 36,967 square 
meters, in Beatenberg, Bernese Oberland, 
1,150 meters above sea level, and reported 
to support a two-season business. The 
property, including inventory, is valued 
at an estimated 265,000 francs. 

Identity of the owner, and other details, 
may be obtained by communicating, prior 
to November 15, 1947, with the Swiss 
Compensation Office, Section for the Liq- 
uidation of German Assets, Postbox Sel- 
nau, Zurich, Switzerland. 


Trade Inquiries From 
Occupied Areas 


In publishing the following new trade 
inquiries from Occupied Areas, the De- 
partment of Commerce reminds readers 
that further information concerning 
them cannot be provided, and that cur- 
rent World Trade Directory Reports are 
not available nor obtainable at this time. 

Furthermore, no responsibility is as- 
sumed by this Department or any agency 
of the United States Government for 
transactions entered into with the per- 
sons or firms mentioned. Since all 
transactions are subject to the regula- 
tions and controls currently prevailing in 
this country and in the Occupied Areas, 
interested United States firms should by 
all means acquaint themselves with these 
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conditions before entering into corre- 
spondence with these firms. Detailed 
information on trading conditions is 
available from the Office of International 
Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

Germany.—Heinz Albrecht, Richardstrasse 
5, Muenchen-Neuaubing, wishes to market in 
the United States his newly invented game 
and training aid. 

Germany.—Emmer Vertretung, Ing. Moritz 
Raulin, Bauer Landstr. 4, (24) Flensburg, 


-_ te me 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


wishes to contact exporters of woodworking 


tools and machinery for manufacturing 
wooden barrels. 
Germany—Leo Heilich, Parkhaus, 


Kreuth/b. Tegernsee, seeks contacts with 
firms interested in manufacturing a newly 
developed apparatus for motion-picture the- 
aters, as well as hydrocarbon gas for kitchen 
ranges. 

Germany .—Kieling & Co., Burkstr. 43, Post- 
fach 57, (14b) Schwenningen/Neckar, desire 
to import cereals, animal feedstuffs, dry 
legumes, meal, oats, powdered milk, cotton 
linters, and cotton waste. 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in buying 
or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. Most of these trade 
opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service officers abroad, following re- 
quests by local firms for assistance in locating American trade contacts. Additional informa- 
tion concerning each export or import opportunity, including a World Trade Directory Report, 
is available to qualified United States firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through its field offices, 
for $1 each. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed 
concerning any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions undertaken with 
these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 
ject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and abroad. (it is recognized 
that many of the items specified as export opportunities are in short supply or that full facili- 
ties for private trade may not have been reestablished tn some of the areas from which inquiries 
have been received. However, many United States foreign traders are proceeding now with 
negotiations for business when conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


Advertising: 40. 


Automotive Vehicles and Accessories: 7, 16, 


18, 20. 
Boats: 25. 
Builders’ Supplies: 46, 63. 
Carpets: 13. 
Catering Equipment: 4. 
Cement Coating: 45 
Chemicals: 6, 39, 45, 46, 54, 59, 66. 


Clocks, Watches, and Movements: 30, 46, 56. 


Machinery (Industrial): 3, 5, 9, 10, 11, 14, 
46, 51, 52, 57, 58, 61, 62, 63, 68. 

Metals and Minerals: 9, 47, 53. 

Motors and Parts: 1. 

Novelties: 42. 

Plaster of Paris: 48. 

Plumbing Supplies: 2, 3. 

Publications: 40. 

Radios and Accessories: 42, 66. 

Refrigeration: 3, 67. 


Clothing and Accessories; 27, 32, 37. 

Contractors’ Equipment: 19. 

Dairy Equipment: 3. 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 15. 

Electrical Appliances and Accessories: 18, 43, 
46, 66. 

Flaz Fiber: 14. 

Foodstuffs: 9, 31, 55, 56. 

General Merchandise: 17. 

Hand Trucks: 19. 


Safes and Steel Cabinets: 55. 

Seeds: 22, 49, 50. 

Shell: 12. 

Silver Articles: 35. 

Ski Equipment: 36. 

Smokers’ Supplies: 31, 33. 

Stainless-Steel Equipment: 3. 

Surgical Supplies: 3. 

Technical Information and New Develop- 


Hardware and Locks: 2, 24, 41, 46, 63, 64. ments: 1. 

House Furnishings: 3, 38, 46, 61. Textiles: 28, 62, 64, 65, 69. 
Lollipop Sticks: 34. Toys: 23. 

Lumber and Cork: 9, 26, 29, 60. Wool: 8. 

















Germany.—Paul Rehsoft, Lida-Gustava- 5. Five 220 kv., 2,500 mva. circuit breakers purchasing parts for gasoline and Diese 9 
Heymannstr. 14, Hamburg, wishes to export for Haywards Substation. Contract No. 67, motors, and in studying American methogs 2 
imitation leather, chromo paper and board, Section 273, Palmerston North. Bids close at of reconditioning and rebuilding motors. Ha 

ster paper, aluminum foil, and other kinds 4 p. m., February 24, 1948. Scheduled to arrive October 15, via New Yo 0. 
ate shy rk pur 
of paper. 6. Eight 110 kv., 2,500 mva. circuit breakers City, for a visit of 3 months. U. S. addregg. light 

Germany.—wWilhelm Zahn, Jean-Paul- for Haywards Substation. Contract No. 68, c/o North American Chemical Co., Empire a 
Strasse 58'4, Bayreuth (Bavaria), U. S. Zone, Section 274, Palmerston North. Bids close at State Bldg., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York } q 
desires to export model ships. 4 p. m., February 24, 1948. N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, Chicago ve 

Japan.—The New Oriental Trading Co., 5 : Detroit, Los Angeles, and Minneapolis. C/ 
Ltd., Room No. 2, Hitotsu Bldg., 3-chome, One copy of each tender, including 2. Colombia—Alfonso J. Rodriguez, repre. a 
Koraibashisuji, Higashiku, Osaka, wishes to conditions of contract, drawings, and senting Internacional de Representaciones 10 
export general merchandise and textiles. specifications, is available on a loan basis Ltda., Carrera 9A, Nos. 15-85 y 15-89, Bogota, repr 

cs gg Trade Corp., Ltd., 49 ~ en from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- is interested in purchasing plumbing sup. New 
Dong, Seoul, desires to export handicraft - eS 7 oe plies and inside door locks. He is now in the has 
articles, such as embroidery, woven grass sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, United States until November 30. U. S. ad. pei: 
bags, slippers, brassware, and toys; minerals, Washington 25, D. C. Also, copies of dress: Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and Thirty. nee 
including tungsten, molybdenum, mica, zinc, specifications may be obtained from the fourth Street, New York, N. Y. chir 
aver ager; cod-ieer ol and silk. Also wishes ofce of the New Zealand ‘Trade Com- 3. Englend-—Harry T- Andrews, represen. | nt 

; a ; Ke. , ae Sat ng ndrews echnica quipment Ltd, sylv 
to purchase steel tools and high-speed steel, missioner, 1800 K St. NW., Washington, Albany Works, Twerton, Bath, Somerset, jg i 
cotton, rayon, nylon, plastics, chemicals,  G: interested in stainless-steel fabricated equip. | City 
trucks aa truck parts, fuels, carbon brush ment in the following lines: dairy equip. | c 
and carbon poles. ment, surgical instruments, medical and 
T T ‘ ™~ . , ‘ ft °, beir 
W anted: | «Be Captital To household hollow-ware, sinks and drain 1 
— D , . , boards (both separate and attached to 
= ev W Ss ton 
Free Listing Offered elop elsh Quarry kitchen units), small- and full-scale chemi. of | 
in New Directory Charles H. Greenway, an English pr ce ni Bisson Latte shear In Roa 
; ’ . addition, he wishes visit a large g 
quarry engineer, desires to interest an See ee ee eee lino 

United States exporters having repre- : <a Ne é aes : hospital, a shipbuilding yard, and a dairy | mat 
sentatives in Italy, and United States American investor in furnishing capital research station. Scheduled to arrive Novem. | tior 
eteien alt Dita line soedialiiiad a nae for development of a 250-acre tract of ber 9, via New York City, for a visit of 15 fiel< 
od msi Welsh jasper and chromolite quarry ays. U.S. address: c/o R. J. Dixon Co., 188 via 
isting in a new directory to be issued . E. Street, New York 16, N. Y._ Itinerary: UL! 

: land. The area, known as Mynydd : e 
by the American Chamber of Commerce Senge ‘ ‘ New York City, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Ger 
for Trade with Italy, Inc Mawr, is situated in the Parish of Aber- Cincinnati, Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, and Itir 

Information required for each listing daron, Caernarvonshire, North Wales, Ces Se CORE. 
NEO Bod pcs vse iia oe exporter and is held from the Commissioners of 4. England—Jack Benham and T. M. Lewis, 

s aa Crown Lands under Crown Rental No. representing Benham & Sons, Ltd., 66 Wig- 
or agent, name of responsible officer, do- more St., London, W. 1, are interested in 1 
mestic products now being exported and 473. marketing their firm’s patented catering Pty 
these fer Ghich em Balien matket is Mr. Greenway claims that stone pro- equipment and in arranging for assembly ber: 
sought present set-up for exporting do- naee Sean: fe quarry makes enseient ae 25, vis New ¥ & city, fo oH ro 
mestic products or importing foreign facing stones when highly polished. ently aa. v. 4 cin Pi c > can 
goods, and connection desired for pro- Complete details concerning this in- Northern Hotel, 118 W. Fifty-seventh Street, du 
moting trade with Italy quiry may be obtained from Mr. Green- New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City 1,0 
‘ ; . ; ; : = — : and Chicago cot 
American firms interested in having way, 3A Alexandra Drive, Gipsy Hill, , a waianinuaiinid | 
Upper Norwood, London. S. E. 19, Eng- 5. India—M. Kleinberg, representing The cm: 
such a listing as a possible means of ‘ Co eee g Indian Plywood Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Sec- 270 
establishing new trade connections with land. ond Floor, Swastik Court, Opposite Oval squ 
” : : Bombay, is interested in obtaining modern me’ 
Italy aed wish to communicate with the ‘ . toa plywood and woodworking machinery and 200 
American Chamber of Commerce for Bids Solicited for equipment. Scheduled to arrive in mid-No- | cm: 
Trade with Italy, Inc., 105 Hudson St., El Salvador Paving Job vember, via New York City, for a visit of 6 | 1 
New York 13, N. Y. months. U. S. address: c/o H. Levy, 835 ker 
A call for bids to construct 15,180 ~-aepoee pert eon neon - so wn 
¥ linear meters of concrete curbs and gut- est coast cities where lumber and plywce fibe 
New Requirements for factories are located 1 
New Zeal d S bs . " ters and 83,000 square meters of asphalt- 6. Sweden—Sven Michael Alfort and Arne Mu 
ew Zealand Substations bound, macadam roadway in the San Ljung, representing AB. Alfort & Cronholm, me 

Bids to furnish the following addi- Benito real-estate development adjacent 7-9 Saltmataregatan, Stockholm, are inter- eac 

: : . i ested in purchasing chemicals, solvents, pig- | rar 
tional equpment are invited by New Zea- to San Salvador has been advertised by ments, and rosin. Scheduled to arrive the | ; 
land’s State Hydroelectric Department the office of R. E. Casteneda, Proveedor first of November, via New York City, fora } te 
in connection with its project to con- General. Bids will be received until visit of 3 months. U.S. address: Hotel Eliza- | Sti 

: ) > beth Carteret, Jersey and Broad Streets, Eliza- | i 
struct five new substations. (See earlier November 15, 1947. “en ~~ 3 gens poe venom ‘Bosal a 
announcements appearing in ForEIGN The Salvadoran Government will pro- Chicago, Philadelphia, Washington, D. C. On 
COMMERCE WEEKLY: July 26, August 2, vide the successful bidder, at cost, with Pittsburgh, Houston, and Los Angeles. = 
August 16, September 13, and October 11, many of the required materials, includ- 7. Sweden—Julius Jockton, representing 
1947.) ing cement and asphalt. Also, it will, if AB. Amerikanska Motorimporten, 1 Atlas- Ge 
. - an v. ou or switchgear a . aa ing automo 8s, Te ceme arts, , ag 
and steelwork for Maungatapere Substation. chase of equipment necessary to perform cessories. Scheduled to arrive the first of Fit 
Contract No. 63, Section 40, Auckland. Bids the job. November, via New York City, for a visit of | ! 
close at 4 p. m., February 17, 1948. American contractors experienced in 3 months. pes address : c sat Ce ae Cr 
BA Tae gran mongole the erection of concrete curbs and gut- es ae ee ntti Toledalll <7 
64, Section 370, Hamilton. Bids close at 4 ters and in building macadam roads and Cleveland, and Detroit. _ ap 
p. m., February 17, 1948. streets should communicate direct with 8. Syria—Rafiq Mohamed Said Huneidi, 

3. 66 kv. outdoor switchgear and steelwork the Proveedor General, San Salvador, El representing Mohamed & Mohamed Said To 
for Stoke Substation. Contract No. 65, Sec- Salvador Huneidi, P. O. Box 96, Aleppo, is interested in wi 
tion 95, Nelson. Bids close at 4 p. m., Feb- ‘ exporting wool to the United States. Sched- co 
To ai aii ee . Foreign Visitors uled to — + serene! 15, 5 mage Bs: “= - 

. v. outdoor switchgear and steelwor for a visit o months. . S. address: n 

for Upper Takaka Substation. Contract No. 1. Brazil—Ludwig Gleich, representing Thos. Kenvorthy’s Sons, 123 S. Broad Street, pr 
66, Section 97, Nelson. Bids close at 4 p. m., Fabrica de Autopecas Motorit Ltda., 172 Rua Philadelphia 9, Pa. Itinerary: New York City, Cc 
February 17, 1948. Santa Izabel,. Sao Paulo, is interested in Philadelphia, and Washington, D. C. m 
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9, Union of South Africa—J. Lawrence 
Hauser, representing J. Lawrence Hauser & 
Co., 264 Main Street, P. O. Box 4481, Johannes- 
purg, is interested in obtaining agencies for 
light and heavy machinery, lumber, foods, 
iron, and steel. Scheduled to arrive October 
27, for a visit of 2 months. U. S. address: 
c/o Black & Yarmon, 225 Lafayette Street, 
New York 12, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
City, Chicago, and Los Angeles. 

10. Union of South Africa—S. Gavronsky, 
representing Gavronsky Bros., 66 Pim Street, 
Newtown, Johannesburg, is interested in pur- 
chasing laundry machinery, solvent extrac- 
tion plant, edible-oil refining machinery, and 
heavy manufacturing and packaging ma- 
chinery. He is noW in the United States 
until December 1. U.S. address: Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, Seventh Avenue and Thirty-third 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
City and Boston. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

11. Union of South Africa—Melvyn Monck- 
ton Smith, representing Consolidated Press 
of S. A. (Pty.) Ltd., Seaward House, Dock 
Road, Capetown, is interested in purchasing 
linotypes. and lithographic and letter press 
machinery. Also he seeks technical informa- 
tion on latest developments in the printing 
field. Scheduled to arrive early in November, 
via New York City, for a visit of 2 or 3 months. 
U. S. address: c/o South African Consulate 
General, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City and Chicago. 


Import Opportunities 


12. Australia—Heine Bros., (Australasia) 
Pty. Ltd., Queensland National Bank Cham- 
bers, 281-285 Collins Street, Melbourne, C. 1., 
desires to export mother-of-pearl shell and 
trochus shell. 

13. Belgium—E. Deman Versaevel, 58, rue 
du Bas Chemin, Reckem, wishes to export 
1,000 to 2,000 square meters each week of 
cotton carpets, in sizes 60 x 270 cms., 90 x 60 
cms., 180 x 270 cms., 240 x 340 cms., and 
270 x 360 cms. Quality 1,400/1,500 grams per 
square meter. Also 1,000 to 2,000 square 
meters per week of woolen carpets in sizes 
200 x 310 cms., 240 x 340 cms., and 270 x 360 
cms. Quality 200 grams per square meter. 

14. Belgium—Michel Labeeuw, rue d’Ouc- 
kene, 46-4, Rumbeke, has available for export 
unlimited quantities of good-quality flar 
fiber. 

15. Bolivia—Alberto Irahola B., Provincia 
Mufiecas 2da. Seccion Villa Perez, Departa- 
mento La Paz, desires to export 300 quintals 
each quarter of cinchona bark (Quina ana- 
ranjada) . 

16. England—-Anglo Baltic Produce Co., 
Ltd. (Export Department), 52-54 Tooley 
Street, London, S. E. 1., wishes to export 
bicycles, parts and accessories. Description 
of models and price list is available from 
Commercial Intelligence Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

17. England—J. W. Biggs, Export, St. 
George’s House, 193-197 Regent Street, Lon- 
don W. 1., desires to work as purchasing 
agent and exporter of general merchandise. 
Firm specializes in textiles. 

18. England—Clang, Ltd., Crown Yard, 
Cricklewood, London, N. W. 2., wish to export 
electrical and cycle accessories such as bavo- 
net attachment plugs, current taps, and 
appliance plugs. 

19. England—B. F. Collingridge, Ltd., 9 
Tothill Street, Westminster, London, S. W. 1., 
wish to export industrial hand trucks and 
contractors’ equipment such as barrows, lad- 
ders, trollies, rustic work, and portable build- 
ings. One set of descriptive literature and 
price list is available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
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20. England—Garrard Sidecars, Ltd., 436 
Uxbridge Road, Shepherd’s Bush, London, 
W. 12, seek a United States market for motor 
vehicle sidecars and sidecar chassis. 

21, England—Marshall & Parker, Ltd., 8A 
West Smithfield, London, E. C. 1., wish to 
export processed herrings such as kippers, 
bloaters, smoked herrings, marinated her- 
rings like rollmops and bismarks, and bone- 
less herrings in brine. 

22. England—David Miln & Co., (Seed- 
men), Ltd., Steam Mill Street, Boughton, 
Chester, Ches., desire to export field seeds. 

23. England—D. Sebel & Co., Ltd., West 
Street, Erith, Kent, wish to export toys of 
high quality, including roller skates, rocker 
swings, merry-go-rounds, desks chairs, and 
hobby horses. One set of illustrated folders 
is available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

24. England—Uuiversal Rototype, Ltd., 34 
Lower Richmond Road, London, 8S. W. 15., 
wish to export self-closing, nonslam car locks. 
Descriptive leaflet is available upon request 
from Commercial Intelligence Division, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

25. England—Viking Marine Co., Ltd., 
Colne Road, Twickenham, Middlesex, wish to 
export 10-foot light alloy dinghies. One il- 
lustrated leaflet is available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Division, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

26. Honduras—Robert T. Donald (Siguate- 
peque Lumber Co.), Siguatepeque, seek a 
market for 300,000 board feet per month of 
lumber, beams, and cross ties in all grades of 
long-leaf southern pine (Pinus Palustris). 

27. Italy—Maria Finoglio ‘‘Moda Infantile,” 
6 Via Cavour, Turin, desires to export de 
luxe hand and machine-made childiren’s 
clothing and ski sweaters. Firm states that 
it could furnish very exclusive and fine arti- 
cles of special interest for exclusive stores. 

28. Italy—Fratelli Vitale, Via Torino 35, 
Biella, desire to export 150,000 yards annu- 
ally of first quality wool tertiles (100 percent 
wool or wool and rayon cloth) for men’s and 
women’s clothing. 

29. Morocco—Millet, S. A., 2 Calle Italia 
(P. O. Box 42), Tangier, offers for sale un- 
ground virgin cork (for grinding). Amounts 
available: 400 tons from Tangier, 1,500 tons 
from Spanish Morocco. 

30. Netherlands—A. Bazuin & Zonen, 12 
Aelbrechtskade, Rotterdam, wish to export 
good quality clocks (chimney, wall, hall, 
kitchen, and Old English style) with British 
or American spring movements. Firm states 
that it can export 150 clocks each month. 
Several photographs of clocks offered are 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

31. Netherlands—N. V, Sigarenfabrieken 
voorheen Gebr. Claassen, Hapert near Eind- 
hoven, offer to export up to 1,000,000 cigars 
each month of Sumatra wrapper, Java binder, 
Habana/Brazil filler quality. Ordinary size 
in prices ranging from 105 guilders to 260 
guilders per 1,000; small size in prices vary- 
ing from 60 guilders to 95 guilders per 1,000 
f.o.b. Rotterdam. (1 guilder=about $0.38.) 

32. Norway—Knut Berg, 20 Storgaten, Oslo, 
has available for immediate shipment 400 
pairs of men’s long, hand-made knitted wool 
sports stockings, known as Selbu, which it 
plans to export as a trial shipment. Should 
a market for this item exist in the United 
States, 250 pairs of stockings can be made 
available for export each month. The firm 
desires to form connections with potential 
United States buyers accepting shipments at 
the f. o. b. price of $5.50 per pair. One sam- 
ple pair of stockings is available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


33. Norway—Fredrik Jebe & Co. A/S, 7 
Welhavensgate, Oslo, wish to export smoking 
pipes made of imported briar. Pipes are re- 
ported to be of the highest grade, and vari- 
ous types are made and others may be or- 
dered and produced if desired. At the pres- 
ent time, 100 dozen smoking pipes per week 
may be made available for export. 

34. Norway—A/S J. von der Lippe, Mgbler, 
Stortingsgaten 12, Oslo, desire to export lolli- 
pop sticks made of birch. Specifications: 
3% inches < 4 millimeter, 444 inches x 4 
millimeter (length and diameter). Firm 
states 2,000,000 lollipop sticks can be pro- 
duced each week. Prices quoted are Nor- 
wegian crowns 4.50 per 1,000 sticks. (Present 
rate of exchange is as follows: $1=4.97 
crowns.) 

35. Norway—Hroar Prydz, 15 Kirkegaten, 
Oslo, wish to export Norwegian enameled 
silver bracelets and teaspoons in various 
colors. First-grade quality of 925 fine silver 
(sterling). " 

36. Norway—A/S Fr. Seeberg, 16 Steners- 
gaten, Oslo, desires to export good-quality 
ski wazes, binders, and sole protectors. Price 
list of articles offered is available upon re- 
quest from Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

37. Norway—A. 8S. Stephansen A/S, Espe- 
land Station, per Bergen, wish to export 
heavy Norwegian wool socks known as Ragge- 
sokker, of coarse knit and popularly used for 
sports, particularly the ski sport, and by 
sailors and fishermen. 

38. Sweden—AB Metallimport, Kindstu- 
gatan 9, Stockholm, offer highest grade 
Swedish export quality clothes pins made of 
wood with galvanized steel springs in seven 
spirals. Firm is in a position to ship 25,000 
clothes pins to the United States within 1 
month after order has been placed, followed 
by monthly shipments of 100,000 clothes pins. 
Price is quoted at US$0.57 per gross, c. i. f. 
New York. A few samples of the clothes pins 
offered are available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Import Agency Opportunities 


39. Belgium—S. A. Craibel, Cuesmes, seeks 
a Pacific coast agent and an Atlantic coast 
agent for bolted whiting, gilders whiting, and 
Paris white. 

40. India—Jal Rutnagur, Editor of The 
Indian Textile Journal, Surya Mahal, Mili- 
tary Square, Fort, Bombay, seeks a suitable 
agent in the United States to represent his 
publication. The agent should be capable 
of obtaining advertisements from American 
firms, and of arranging for articles on the 
technical side of the textile industry written 
by American experts. First-class firm only is 
desired. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Export Opportunities 


41. Belgium—Adolphe Deconinck, 21/23, 
rue des Glands, Forest/Brussels, seeks pur- 
chase quotations for raw materials and ma- 
chinery for making suitcases. Newest and 
most modern machinery desired. 

42. Belgium—Defossez Robert, 13, rue de la 
Madelaine, Brussels, desires purchase quota- 
tions and agency for radio parts and acces- 
sories, and electric novelties. 

43. Belgium—Etablissements Basin Livi & 
Cie., 33, Grand’rue, Mons, seeks purchase quo- 
tations and possible agency for electrical 
household equipment, such as vacuum clean- 
ers, refrigerators, washing machines, mixers, 
and polishers. 

44. Belgium — Etablissements Delhaize 
Freres & Cie “Le Lion,” S. P. R. L., rue Osse- 


(Continued on p. 32) 
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Argentina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Medicinal Specialties: Procedure for Regis- 
tration modified—Important modifications 
have been made in the procedure for the reg- 
istration of medicinal specialties in Argentina 
by decree No. 29112, announced by the Secre- 
tary of Public Health on October 1, 1947. 

The modifications have been designed not 
only to speed up the administrative procedure 
involved in the granting of authorizations 
but also to guarantee more efficient work from 
a technical standpoint. 

Under the terms of the new decree, no prior 
chemical analysis of a new product by the 
Government authorities will be required, ex- 
cept in the case of serums, vaccines, and other 
bacteriological products, but there will be 
required a statement containing such infor- 
mation as the formula of the product for 
which authorization of sale is requested, a 
definition of the product, the method of pres- 
entation and application, its pharmacologi- 
cal effects, complete technical information 
on toxicity, local effects, maximum dosages 
according to age and sex, its habit-forming 
or poisonous qualities, and special qualities 
of the product representing an improvement 
over similar products marketed at present. 
Such statements will be studied by technical 
analysts of the Secretariat of Public Health, 
who will recommend approval or rejection of 
the applications for authorization. 

Prices for sale of a new product to the 
general public must be determined, when- 
ever possible, within the limits of decrees No. 
25,394 of December 31, 1946, and No. 15,130 of 
May 31, 1947. To insure the sale of medicinal 
specialties at the most reasonable and just 
prices, the Secretariat of Public Health will 
make any adjustments necessary in the prices 
established under the above decrees. 

jFor previous announcement of the decrees 
of December 31, 1946, and May 31, 1947, see 
the issues of ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for 
March 22, 1947, and July 19,1947. Holders of 
the mimeographed circular “Argentina—Reg- 
ulations Governing the Registration, Impor- 
tation, and Sale of Medicinal and Pharmaceu- 
tical Preparations, Toilet Preparations, and 
Allied Products” dated June 1945, should note 
that the new decree modifies the registration 
requirements as detailed on pages 2 and 3, 
and, except for serums, vaccines, and other 
bacteriological products, abolishes the analy- 
sis requirement given under paragraph No. 7 
on page 4.] 





Brazil’s potential capacity of electric 
power production is estimated at 14,500- 
000 kw. (19,500,000 horsepower), the 
fourth largest in the world. At the 
present time, however, only 1,425,400 
kw., or less than one-tenth of the total 
potential, is being used. 
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Australia 


AIRGRAM FROM UNITED STATES 
CONSULATE GENERAL AT 
SYDNEY 

(Dated September 22, 1947) 


DOLLAR SHORTAGE CHIEF PROBLEM 


The dollar shortage is Australia’s chief 
economic problem. Following delibera- 
tion by the Federal Council on the posi- 
tion in Great Britain and Australia, the 
Prime Minister recently announced the 
decision to reduce dollar expenditure by 
approximately $40,000,000 a year, the 
amount of the current trade-balance 
deficit. 

As announced earlier, imports will 
figure largely in the program of curtail- 
ment. Not only luxuries, but such goods 
as motor-vehicle chassis, leaf tobacco, 
newsprint, canned fish, and textiles will 
be reduced as far as possible. Cuts in 
petrol rations are expected to save be- 
tween 10 and 12% percent in consump- 
tion. Other means of saving dollars are 
included in the Government’s plans. 
Consideration is being given to means of 
reducing by about 30 percent dollar ex- 
penditure involved in remittances for 
film royalties. Foreign travel will be re- 
stricted and savings made in remittances 
for visits by entertainers and artists. It 
is announced, however, that dollars will 
be made available for imports of tractors 
and agricultural machinery, capital 
equipment for the production of essential 
goods, and raw materials not obtainable 
locally. 

(The details of the first announce- 
ment on the curtailment of imports from 
the United States were printed in the 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for October 
4. On October 7, subsequent to the dis- 
patch of this airgram, the Customs Min- 
ister announced that all import licenses 
which had been issued for goods from 
dollar areas, in respect of which the 
whole or any portion remains to be im- 
ported, would be recalled for review, im- 
porters being required to return them to 
the customs not later than October 22. 
Outstanding orders for tobacco, lead, 
newsprint, exposed cinematograph film, 
petrol, and textiles, covered by already 
revalidated licenses, would not be 
affected.) 





WHEAT Crop Goop 


With the continuation of the present 
favorable conditions in most wheat- 
growing areas, a yield estimated con- 
servatively as 180,000,000 bushels for this 
season is considered probable, in which 
case more than 100,000,000 bushels of 
wheat would be available for export as 
grain or flour. Negotiations for a long- 
term wheat agreement between Au;3- 
tralia and the United Kingdom are near- 
ing completion, and Australia expects to 
ship to the latter more than 50,000,000 
bushels from this season’s crop. 


WOOL MARKET STRONG 


The Australian wool-selling season has 
opened under what are said to be the 
most satisfactory conditions in history. 
Operations thus far have reflected a 
strong demand for all well-grown wools, 
and the high level of prices has been 
maintained. At the Sydney sales, the 
United Kingdom was the principal 
buyer, with keen competition from 
France, Belgium, and other continental 
countries. The type of wool of interest 
to American buyers will be offered later 
in the season. 

The Graziers’ Federal Council of Aus- 
tralia recently renewed its request for 
removal of the embargo on Merino 
sheep, claiming that the world supply of 
fine Merino wool was insufficient to meet 
the demand and that the export of Aus- 
tralian Merinos would not adversely af- 
fect Australian producers. The Minis- 
ter for Commerce and Agriculture is re- 
ported to have informed the Council’s 
delegation that the embargo would not 
be lifted. 


END OF War POWERS AFFECTS MARKETING 


The Commonwealth Government in 
conjunction with the States, has main- 
tained extensive marketing organiza- 
tions for the chief agricultural commod- 
ities. Inasmuch as last year’s referen- 
dum failed to approve the transfer of 
powers from the States to the Common- 
wealth for the orderly marketing of pri- 
mary products, and since the extended 
wartime powers of the Commonwealth 
Government expire at the end of this 
year, the Commonwealth Minister for 
Commerce and Agriculture, at the open- 
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ing of the thirtieth meeting of the Aus- 
tralian Agricultural Council, urged the 
States to complete plans for the organ- 
ized marketing of primary products 
when the present Commonwealth pow- 
ers end. 


NATIONALIZATION OF BANKS AT ISSUE 


Considerable controversy has resulted 
from the Federal Cabinet’s proposal to 
nationalize all private trading banks in 
Australia. The proposal has received 
the unanimous approval of the parlia- 
mentary labor caucus, and legislation to 
implement the nationalization of pri- 
vate banks is being prepared. Strong 
opposition is being manifested by the 
Liberal and Country Party members, 
private bank officials, various business 
and trade organizations, and generally 
by the press, but it is considered likely 
that the Labor government will have 
sufficient voting strength to enact the 
measure. The banks concerned will 
submit the case to the courts for a ruling 
on constitutionality. 


STANDARD WORKING Hours REDUCED 
The Federal Arbitration Court has 


rendered judgment on the 40-hour-week: 


case, reducing standard weekly hours of 
work in Australian industry from 44 to 
40, beginning January 1, 1948. Employ- 
ers May require any employee to work a 
reasonable amount of overtime at over- 
time rates, and no organization shall at- 
tempt to restrict the working of over- 
time. It is feared that the shorter work 
week and payments at overtime rates 
will result in higher production costs in 
most industries, causing a probable in- 
crease in tne cost of living. 


French Indochina 


Exchange and Finance 


Erchange Regulations for Travelers Passing 
Through Indochina.—Only 200 piastres may 
be brought into, or carried out of, Indochina, 
according to a recent report from the Ameri- 
can Consulate General, Saigon. Unlimited 
amounts of United States dollars may be 
taken into the country, but they must be 
declared at customs and they may be ex- 
changed for piastres only at a specified bank. 
Banknotes not declared are subject to con- 
fiscation. 

Banks may buy from travelers unlimited 
numbers of bills of $25 denomination, and 
one bill of $50 denomination. 

When a traveler leaves Indochina, he may 
take out with him only the declared amount 
of foreign currency, less that exchanged for 
piastres. 


Germany 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade and Payments Agreements With Italy 
Signed.—Trade and financial agreements, ef- 
fective from July 1 to December 31, 1947, were 
signed June 28, 1947, between the Soviet Zone 


November 8, 1947 


of Occupation in Germany and Italy for the 
purpose of resuming and developing trade 
relations. 

Under the trade agreement, the Soviet Mil- 
itary Administration wi'l facilitate the ex- 
portation of the following commodities to 
Italy: Metal scrap, machinery, various equip- 
ment, spare parts, special instruments, cha- 
motte (fireclay), silicate heat-resisting prod- 
ucts, paraffin, montan wax, carbon black, tim- 
ber, seed potatoes, suzar-beet seeds, news- 
print, and (after 1947) potash. 

Italy will expedite the exportation of: Raw 
and refined sulfur; mercury; pyrites; talc; 
asbestos; cadmium; raw and combed hemp; 
agricultural products from the 1947 harvest, 
such as fresh and dried fruits and vegetables, 
preserved fruits, and seeds; hemp yarn and 
twine; chemical, medicinal, and pharmaceu- 
tical products; ball-bearings (subject to the 
delivery of special steel from the Soviet Zone) ; 
machinery and spare parts; and automobile 
and cycle tires (subject to delivery of carbon 
black from the Soviet Zone). 

Both parties to the agreement will facili- 
tate the necessary import license for the 
aforementioned commodities. By mutual 
agreement the lists of commodities to be ex- 
changed under the agreement may be en- 
larged. 

Delivery of the commodities covered by the 
agreement will be realized through contracts 
concluded between the Foreign Trade De- 
partment of the Soviet Military Administra- 
tion in Germany, or organizations and firms 
authorized by that Department, and such 
Italian firms and organizations as are granted 
the necessary licenses. Exports from the 
Soviet Zone and imports from Italy are to be 
delivered f. o. r. German border station. 
Italian and authorized German foreign 
traders may conclude contracts for delivery 
of goods not covered by this agreement, cub- 
ject to the regulations existing in ltaly and 
the Soviet Zcne. 

If the agreement is not prolonged beyond 
December 31, 1947, its provisions will be ep- 
plicable until all obligations resulting from 
transactions entered into during the effective 
period of the agreement are fully settled. 

Under the payments agreement, remit- 
tances are to be made in the Soviet Zone of 
Occupation in Germany through the Garantie 
und Credit Bank in Berlin, and in Italy 
through the Ufficio Italiano dei Cambi in 
Rome. These agencies will open special in- 
terest-free accounts in United States dollars 
in each other’s names and are to advise ezch 
other immediately of any amounts paid into 
these accounts. The respective agency will 
make prompt payments to the appropriate 
persons or firms concerned, irrespective of 
the availability of funds on the accounts 
mentioned. These agencies will jointly estab- 
lish the technical prccedure connected with 
payments. 

Unless individual contracts specify other- 
wise, payments for deliveries of goods will 
be effected by letters of credit to be opened 
by buyers in favor of sellers in the country or 
Zone of the seller and utilized against docu- 
ments in accordance with the provisions of 
the letters of credit. 

The off-set accounts are to be balanced at 
the end of each quarter. Indebtedness of 
either party, other than that incurred during 
the last month of the quarter and remaining 
unsettled at the end of the quarter, will, upon 
the request of the creditor party, be paid to 
a bank to be designated by the creditor's 
agencies within 30 days of the date of receipt 
of the request for payment. This payment 
is to be effected by the transfer of United 
States dollars or any other free currency mu- 
tually agreed upon. If at any time the 
balance of the off-set accounts is in excess 
of $150,000, that excess will become payable 
immediately in United States dollars. 


The terms of the payments agreement ap- 
ply to the payment for the goods covered by 
Lists A and B of the trade agreement; pay- 
ment of transportation and insurance ex- 
penses; all other expenses connected with 
commercial operations; and to such other 
payments as may be established by mutual 
agreement. 

Should the trade agreement not be pro- 
longed, the provisions of the payments agree- 
ment will be applicable until all obligations 
arising out of transactions entered into dur- 
ing the period of validity of these trade and 
payments agreements are fully settled. 


Gold Coast 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Outstanding Import Licenses Canceled.— 
On September 25, 1947, the Gold Coast Gov- 
exnment announced the cancelation of all 
outstanding import licenses except those 
covering goods imported before December 1, 
i947; those shipped before December 31, 
1947, for which orders were confirmed before 
the date of the notice; and certain specified 
goods to be shipped before February 28, 1948. 
The list of specified goods includes only items 
considered essential. 

The official announcement stated that ap- 
plications for specific licenses to replace 
licenses of any type canceled will be consid- 
ered, but only in the light of a new restricted 
policy regarding imports. 

Import Duty on Motion-Picture Films Re- 
duced But Drawback Abolished.—Effective 
September 16, 1947, the Gold Coast import 
duty on processed motion-picture films was 
reduced from 1 shilling to 6 pence per 100 
feet, by Order in Council No. 72 of 1947, pub- 
lished in the Gold Coast Gazette. The allow- 
ance of a drawback of 95 percent of the im- 
port duty on the reexportation of processed 
motion-picture films, previously in effect, 
was abolished by the new legislation. 


Hungary 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Capital and Capital Increases Subject 
to Tax.—A single capital levy ranging 
from 6 to 25 percent and a single capital 
increaSe levy ranging from 25 to 75 per- 
cent has been provided for in Hungary 
by decree No. 10,130/1947 Korm. of Au- 
gust 18, 1947, published on August 20, 
according to a report of September 11 
from the American Legation in Buda- 
pest. This decree, valid from the date 
of publication and enforced under the 
authority of the Ministry of Finance, is 
to form the basis of financing the Three- 
Year Plan from the resources of the 
country. 

The following are subject to a single 
capital levy: Individuals and separately 
administered estates, subject to a prop- 
erty tax, whose net capital exceeded 75,- 
000 forint on January 1, 1947; stock com- 
panies, cooperatives, limited liability 
companies, limited stock partnerships, 
mining associations, saving banks and 
institutions authorized to accept depos- 
its, domiciled in Hungary; branches of 
foreign companies, cooperatives, and 
certain others, in Hungary; State or mu- 
nicipally owned companies subject to a 
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corporation tax; all legal persons, insti- 
tutions, or property communities, not 
subject to a property tax, which had an 
undivided net capital exceeding 75,000 
forint on January 1, 1947. 

Exemptions from the single capital 
levy include: Accredited diplomatic and 
consular representatives with their for- 
eign households and foreign servants em- 
ployed in the missions or consulates (the 
exemption applies only to funds and se- 
curities but does not include taxable 
property of these persons in Hungary); 
persons exempt from a property tax 
under international law or international 
agreements; properties which have been 
turned over in whole or in part to the 
Soviet Union (so-called Potsdam com- 
panies); stock companies, corporations 
and limited liability companies in which 
the Soviet Union has at least a 50 percent 
interest; and those enterprises exempted 
from a property tax by a special law or 
decree. 

The single levy on capital increase ap- 
plies to persons, companies, and others, 
whose assets increased by more than 50,- 
000 forint between December 31, 1938, 
and January 1, 1947. The levy must be 
paid on that part of the capital increase 
which exceeds 50,000 forint. 

The capital levy and the capital in- 
crease levy must be paid, beginning Au- 
gust 1, 1947, in monthly installments, 30 
percent to be paid between August 1, 
1947, and July 31, 1948, 33 percent be- 
tween August 1, 1948, and July 31, 1949, 
and 37 percent between August 1, 1949, 
and July 31, 1950. 


Iraq 


Exchange and Finance 


New Exchange-Control Order Issued.—aAll 
Payments or credits either in scarce cur- 
rency or in dinars or other sterling area cur- 
rency in favor of a resident of a scarce-cur- 
rency country now require the prior approval 
of the Iraq Exchange Control Committee, ac- 
cording to an Official notification by the Ex- 
change Control Committee of the Govern- 
ment of Iraq addressed to all licensed dealers 
(i. e., banks official designated to deal in 
foreign exchange). 

Scarce-currency countries for exchange- 
control and import-licensing purposes in- 
clude the following: The American Account 
Area, namely, the United States of America, 
the Republic of the Philippines, and any 
territory under the Sovereignty of the United 
States of America; Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, Salvador, and 
Venezuela; Canada and Newfoundland; 
Sweden; Switzerland; the Portuguese Mone- 
tary Area; the Argentine Republic; the Bel- 
gian Monetary Area; and Japan. 


Italy 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Imports Without Payment in Government- 
Controlled Foreign Exchange.—Persons or 
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firms shipping or bringing along to Italy, 
merchandise, including goods intended for 
gifts, which, owing to value or quantity may 
be regarded as introduced for commercial 
purposes, are warned by the Italian Min- 
istry of Foreign Trade to make sure that they 
themselves or the recipients of said merchan- 
dise are in possession of the required import 
documents. 

The Ministry points out in this press re- 
lease, dated July 17, 1947, and published in 
I. C. E. Bulletin No. 30 of July 23, 1947, p. 591, 
that no goods may be imported into Italy on 
a “franco valuta” basis (i. e., not involving 
payment by outlay of Italian Government- 
controlled foreign exchange) unless the im- 
porter has obtained either a bank authoriza- 
tion (benestare) for “Old List A” goods, or 
a special import license for all goods not on 
“Old List A.” (See FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of June 29 and December 7, 1946, and 
April 19, 1947.) 

The press release gave notice of the Min- 
istry’s decision to use the greatest leniency 
in considering import-license applications 
for such “franco valuta” imports as were al- 
ready lying in customs on July 15, 1947, but 
warned that once this backlog was cleared, 
it would refuse to grant licenses to any 
“franco valuta” imports not of interest to 
the national economy or not conforming to 
the foreign exchange regulations in force. 

In this connection, United States exporters 
are advised that at present imports into 
Italy are, in general, limited to essential raw 
materials and foodstuffs. 

Export Regulations on Gift Shipments and 
Samples.—Gift shipments from Italy to any 
destination (called “franco valuta” exporta- 
tions) are authorized as follows, according 
to circular No. 323 of the Finance Ministry, 
dated July 11, 1947, and published in I. C. E. 
Bulletin of July 30, an official interpretation 
of current legislation on the subject: 

1. Upon simple presentation to Customs 
authorities of an exportation approval (ben- 
estare) without pledge to surrender foreign 
exchange, issued by a branch bank of the 
Banca d'Italia. Included in this category 
are all goods, except foodstuffs, wines, liquors, 
and alcoholic beverages in general, which 
are listed on the “List of Goods Exportable 
from Italy to Free Currency Countries with- 
out Ministerial Export License,” provided 
value is not in excess of 10,000 lire. 

2. Upon presentation of bank approval as 
in “1,’’ subject to advance authorization by 
Ministry of Foreign Trade to bank. Included 
are all the goods as in “1,” above, but with 
value in excess of 10,000 lire. 

3. With special Ministerial license and 
presentation of bank approval as in “1.”" In- 
cluded are foodstuffs, wines, liquors, and al- 
coholic beverages in general, as well as all 
goods not shown in the “List of Goods Ex- 
portable from Italy to Free-Currency Coun- 
tries.” 

Samples without value are freely export- 
able upon presentation of bank approval as 
in “1” above, while samples with value are 
subject to the treatment outlined above for 
gift shipments (‘franco valuta” exporta- 
tions). 

(For summary of “List of Goods Export- 
able from Italy to Free Currency Countries 
Without Ministerial License’ see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 27, 1946, p. 33. 
Full information is available from the Eu- 
ropean Division, Office of International Trade, 
U. 8. Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C.) 

Coffee and Coffee Substitutes: Sales Tar 
Increased.—The Italian sales tax on imported 
coffee, raw or roasted, and coffee substitutes 
was increased from 3 percent to 18 percent 
of the duty-paid value by a ministerial de- 
cree of September 5, 1947, published in the 


Gazzetta Ufficiale of September 19, 1947, ang 
effective from date of publication througp 
December 31, 1947. 

The value declared to the customs or jp. 
dicated on the invoice in foreign currency 
is converted into lire, for the assessment of 
this tax, at the exchange rate adopted by 
the customs authorities. (See ForREIGN Coy. 
MERCE WEEKLY of October .18, 1947.) 

The present lump-sum tax (payable once 
only) includes taxes that otherwise would be 
due upon turn-overs after importation ang 
up to retail sale, and applies (exclusive of 
retail sale) to stocks held by importers anq 
wholesalers on September 19. The lump. 
sum provision does not apply to coffee, raw 
or roasted, in cans or other containers for 
direct sale to the public. 

The same decree increases the ad valorem 
sales tax on domestic coffee substitutes to 
10 percent (lump-sum basis). 

Wool Import Regulations Revised —Italian 
exporters of products of the wool industry for 
foreign exchange, excluding manufactures 
and yarns of pure artificial fiber, are granted 
the right of replacing the raw material in. 
volved, according to printed letter No. 66, 
dated August 5, 1947, of “Italcambi"’ com- 
municating to the banks document No, 
767176/401/ Gen. of July 31, 1947, effective 





retroactively from July 1, 1947. 

This right of replacement of raw materials 
(called “reintegro’’) may be exercised by the 
woolen industry with respect to hard-cur- 
rency proceeds postdating July 1, 1947, from 
the products above stated, by presenting to 
the bank handling said proceeds, customs 
documents and export invoices visaed by the 
Wool Association for certification and ap- 
proval as to regularity of exportation 

The agent banks of “Italcambi” are au- 
thorized to credit in ‘50-percent export” ac- 
counts an amount in foreign exchange equiv- 
alent to 50 percent of the export proceeds, 
the remaining 50 percent of said proceeds 
being subject to the usual regulations, 1. e,, 
half to be surrendered to Italcambi and the 
other half to be credited in a “50 percent 
export” account in name of the exporter. 

Against the amount in foreign exchange 
calculated for replacement of the raw ma- 
terial (50 percent of the export proceeds), 


the Wool Association or, for commercial 
firms, the General Italian Confederation of 
Commerce, is authorized to issue visas for 
the importation of wool, wool waste and 


flock, and rags of all sorts, under the provi- 
sions of the licensing procedure established 
by printed letter No. 29, of March 31, 1947 
(see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
23, 1947), and to recommend to the Foreign 
Trade Ministry the granting of licenses for 
supplementary allocations of fuel (coal and 
naphtha) and of subsidiary products re- 
quired for the processing of the woolen in- 
dustry products (dyes, etc.) 

Moreover, the General Italian Confedera- 
tion of Commerce and the Wool Association 
are authorized to issue, in agreement and 
jointly, additional visas for the importation 
of wool, wool waste and flock, and rags of all 
sorts up to the amount of 25 percent of for- 
eign-exchange proceeds from every exporta- 
tion, postdating July 1, 1947, as provided. 

Importations of wool, wool waste, and rags 
of all sorts from countries having payment 
agreements in effect with Italy are to be de- 
ducted in calculating the visas issuable 
against the 25 percent of proceeds (in the 
preceding paragraph). 

Exportations to payment-agreement coun- 
tries are to benefit, for such of these 
countries as are indicated from time to time, 
only from the right of replacement of raw 
material. Therefore, for exports to such of 
the aforementioned countries as are so in- 
dicated, the Wool Association and the Gen- 
eral Confederation of Commerce may, upon 
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presentation of documents of export proceeds 
and for one-half of such proceeds, issue im- 
port visas for wool, wool waste, or rags of 
any origin whatever. 

Finishing trade arrangements, i. e., manu- 
facture on a contract basis (laborazione 
suconto) may be authorized, after approval 
by the Wool Association, provided that proc- 
essing is paid for in foreign exchange, the 
said payment for processing to be treated 
according to the usual regulations applying 
to exports, i. e., half of the proceeds being 
surrendered to “Italcambi” at the official rate 
and the other half credited to the processing 
firm in a 50 percent export account. 

The Wool Association and the General Con- 
federation of Commerce are authorized to 
issue, in agreement and jointly, additional 
visas for the importation of wool, wool waste, 
and rags of all sorts up to an amount of 
one-half of the foreign exchange proceeds 
representing payment for processing. Pay- 
ment in kind may also be admitted of the 
amount of foreign exchange (50 percent of 
the total compensation) due to the firm for 
the processing, provided that an eqtivalent 
value is deducted by the Wool Association 
from the replacement rights of the said firm. 

The Wool Association and the Italian Gen- 
eral Confederation of Commerce are author- 
ized, provisionally and for the purpose of 
putting the system into effect, to issue im- 
port visas for up to 1,500,000 kilograms of 
wool, washed base, even though the corre- 
sponding export proceeds have not been doc- 
umented to date, the aforesaid amount hav- 
ing to be deducted from replacement rights, 
maturing within 3 months of the date of the 
present agreement. 

The Ministry of Foreign Trade reserves the 
right to amend or annul the above provisions 
at any moment. 


Lebanon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Permits Without Official Erchange 
Grants Suspended.—The issuance of import 
permits not accompanied by foreign ex- 
change grants at the official rates was sus- 
pended in Lebanon by a decree published 
August 28, 1947, and effective immediately, 
according to an airgram dated September 5 
from the United States Legation, Damascus, 
Syria. 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Meat-Processing Machinery Units and 
Their Building Installations Exempted from 
Import Duty—Two tariff classifications ex- 
empting from import duty machinery, equip- 
ment, and buildings destined for use in meat- 
preserving factories have been added to the 
Mexican tariff, according to a Government 
decree dated September 12, 1947, published 
in the Diario Oficial of October 9, 1947, and 
effective 10 days from the date of publication. 
According to the preamble of the decree, 
these exemptions are being granted to facili- 
tate the establishment of plants for pro- 
cessing meat into preserved products in 
order to avoid, insofar as possible, the spread 
of the hoof-and-mouth disease epidemic in 
the country. The latest reports indicate that 
plants for canning and in other ways preserv- 
ing meat are now functioning or being 
planned or constructed in various parts of 
Mexico. 


The two new tariff classifications are as 
follows: 
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Duti- 
able Rate of 
weight duty 


Tariff No. 8.00.15 Machines and ap- Gross Exempt 
paratus of any kind, the aggregate _ kilo- 
of which makes up an industrial gram 
unit, for processing the meat of any 
species whatever of livestock into 
preserved foods; as well as which 
process the waste and byproducts 
obtained from this processing. 

Tariff No. 8.01.01 Buildings and Gross Exempt 
structures, when it is proved that kilo- (through 
they are destined for the units re- gram Dec. 31, 
ferred to in tariff No. 8.00.15, pro- 1947) 


vided that the machines and ap- 

paratus are jointly imported in the 

Same operation. 

Export Valuations Modified on Certain 
Items.—The Official valuations for application 
of the 12 percent export tax in Mexico have 
been modified on a number of items, and 
published in the Diario Oficial of October 15, 
to be effective October 21, 1947. The new 
valuations in Mexican pesos per gross kilo- 
gram, unless otherwise specified, are as fol- 
lows (former valuations in parentheses) : 


Fraction Description Valuation 
15-35 Dry blood of cattle and 
other animals_-_-_--- 0.44 (0.36) 
15-40 Hog or wild-boar bris- 
tles, when larger 
than 5 centimeters__ 10.40 (12.00) 
oo =: 2. es 3.20 (2.85) 
23-15 Dry pimienta-_-_--.--.-- .95 (1.05) 
28-09 Vegetable waxes_-_-_-_-_- 5.63 (6.17) 
41-02 Crude petroleum (den- 
sity up to 0.91 cubic 
I nice wists ieieelona ert evs 27.45 (27.35) 
41-04 Crude petroleum (den- 
sity over 0.96) cubic 
ee ae 45.11 (44. 28) 
41-10 Oil for internal com- 
bustion motors 
(Diesel-oil and 
combustible petro- 
IS ............... 1: (GS 
41-1] Gee-oll .......<..-... G7 (ee) 
41-12 Crude gasoline_-__~_.--- 86.18 (81.58) 
50-30 Cotton linters__.----- .49 (0. 54) 
50-34 Cotton waste _____--- .49 (0, 54) 
66-25 Oxides and hydrates, 
not specified: 
Litharage (protox- 
ide of lead PbO) 
net kilogram -__-- Wee €s5<u0 ) 
Oxides and hydrates, 
not specified ___- + ) 
79-37 Prepared bristle and 
horsehair, measuring 
in length more than 
5 and up to 10 centi- 
een reee 10.00 (15.00) 
79-38 Prepared bristle and 
horsehair, measuring 
more than 10 centi- 
meters in length___-10.00 (15.00) 
83-09 Hand tools, not speci- 


fled__--- 


Newfoundland 


Economic Conditions 


. Free (1. 50) 


Trade and commerce were generally 
prosperous in Newfoundland in the first 
half of 1947. Bank clearings in St. John’s 
showed a 10 percent gain from the first’ 
half of 1946. The cost-of-living index in 
St. John’s continued to rise, reaching 
a then all-time high of 170.5 in June 1947 
and rising even higher to 174.5 in July. 
Food prices, particularly the rise in the 
prices of flour, butterine, cabbage, and 
bacon, contributed primarily to the in- 
crease. With a few exceptions, normal 


supplies of foodstuffs and other goods 
were regularly received. Heavy goods, 
including automobiles, refrigerators and 
washing machines, began to appear in 
volume, although, of course, the supply 
in most such lines was still far short of 
the demand. 

The codfishery industry was looking 
forward to another successful season, al- 
though marketing difficulties were ex- 
pected to restrict production, particu- 
larly that of cod fillets. In the first half 
of 1947, the production of newsprint com- 
pared favorably with 1946, and the out- 
look was for increasing production dur- 
ing the rest of the year and during 1948. 
Agricultural production probably will 
approximate the 1946 level. 

There were several labor disputes and a 
few strikes. Although some of these 
were relatively serious, settlements were 
reached in all important disputes by the 
end of June. The general employment 
situation continued to be satisfactory, 
but in several lines of work (mainly un- 
skilled and semiskilled labor) there was 
a surplus of labor. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE 


Business activity in the first 6 months 
of 1947 reflected the generally prosperous 
condition of Newfoundland’s economy. 
Bankers and businessmen observe that so 
long as the fisheries prosper—other 
things being equal—trade ordinarily will 
be maintained at a high level. Inas- 
much as the demand for fishery products 
was expected to be very substantial this 
year, although perhaps less than in 1946, 
it was believed that trade would continue 
to prosper during succeeding months. 

Retail trade, judging by reports from 
scattered mercantile houses, was slightly 
above the level for the first half of 1946. 
This advance was attributed largely to 
the increasing availability of goods hith- 
erto in short supply. 

Wholesale trade maintained a high 
level. Indeed, informed sources reported 
that wholesalers and the large depart- 
ment stores in St. John’s had shown a 
tendency to overstock with high-priced 
goods which might have been difficult to 
dispose of if the price level had turned 
downward. It was predicted by usually 
reliable sources that the beginning of a 
buyers’ market had already appeared 
and, that a decline in prices might be 
expected by the end of the year, probably 
catching many mercantile houses with 
excessive stocks of high-priced goods. 
However, forecasts, in this respect were 
difficult to make—so much depending 
upon the world trend of prices. 

Bank clearing figures confirmed re- 
ports that business had maintained high 
levels. During the first half of 1947, the 
St. John’s Clearing House Association 
reported bank clearings of $84,771,237, 
compared with $76,984,769 for the first 
half of 1846, a gain of approximately 10 
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percent. It seemed likely that the pent- 
up demand for hitherto scarce goods 
would bring about increased trade at 
least for the greater part of 1947. 


Foop SuPpPLIEsS SATISFACTORY 


Supplies of most foodstuffs during the 
first half of the year were relatively sat- 
isfactory. Barreled beef and pork were 
in fair supply, although the quota out- 
look for the remainder of the year ap- 
peared to be uncertain. 

Dried beans were in short supply, and 
the Newfoundland Department of Supply 
considered the supply position for essen- 
tial industries (ogging, fishing, and 
mining) to be critical. 

Evaporated milk was in good supply, 
and the sugar quota was considered ade- 
quate—the trouble with respect to 
sugar being the difficulty in obtaining 
shipping facilities. 

Supplies for Gander Airport were re- 
ported by the Department of Supply to 
be a strain on quotas of staple com- 
modities. Heavy demands were also ex- 
pected from the United States Army base 
at Harmon Field for such items as fresh, 
pickled, and canned meats; butter; 
cheese; and dried beans. 


PricE CONTROLS 


During the early part of 1947 the Gov- 
ernment continued its efforts to extend 
price controls—and met with consider- 
able criticism for its tardy action in this 
respect. Businessmen generally felt that 
the Government had postponed price 
controls so long that finally when they 
were imposed prices were already de- 
clining as the result of a combination of 
market and competitive conditions. This 
view was not borne out, however, by the 
rising cost-of-living index. The Gov- 
ernment fixed price margins—wholesale 
and retail—on hardware and margarine. 
Protests of the hardware dealers com- 
pelled the Government to rescind new 
price orders, however, and to permit a 
wider profit margin to wholesalers. Simi- 
larly, the Government imposed price ceil- 
ings on margarine manufactured by a 
local concern. Ceiling prices at 36¢ and 
30¢ per pound were placed on the con- 
cern’s grade A and grade B margarine 
products, respectively. The manufac- 
turers protested that they could not oper- 
ate at these fixed prices and announced 
that they would close down operations. 
Confronted with this threat—made the 
more serious by the island’s primary de- 
pendence upon the local concern for but- 
ter—the Government rescinded its price 
orders and permitted the grades A and B 
margarine products to be sold at 39¢ and 
33¢, respectively. 

In June it became known that a special 
Commission would be appointed to con- 
duct an inquiry into the high cost of 
living and to make recommendations as 
to ways and means of bringing about a 
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reduction in the cost of living. The Com- 
mission was to be composed of represent- 
atives of the Newfoundland Federation 
of Labor, the Longshoremen’s Protective 
Union, and the Newfoundland Board of 
Trade, 


FISHERIES OUTLOOK PROMISING 


At the half-year mark the general 
outlook for Newfoundland’s dominant in- 
dustry, the salt codfishery, was for a sea- 
son approximately as successful as the 
highly satisfactory 1946 season, when 
production amounted to 110,604,256 
pounds. The manpower and supply po- 
sition was expected to be at least as good 
as last year. The principal change from 
1946 concerns marketing; in 1947, for 
the first time in several years, Newfound- 
land’s production of salt codfish is not 
under the control of the International 
Emergency Food Council (ex Combined 
Food Board) (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of May 10, 1947) for allocation 
to consuming markets. However, it was 
expected that demand would be suffi- 
ciently strong to make possible a satis- 
factory marketing of the total catch. 

The production of fresh-frozen fillets 
was expected to be considerably less than 
last year (30,151,140 pounds). The prin- 
cipal wartime market, the United King- 
dom, continued sharply to contract, and 
the industry—following a rapid expan- 
sion Guring war years—was faced with a 
serious marketing problem. The hope 
of further gradual exploitation of the 
United States market was still held high, 
and in this connection Newfoundlanders 
viewed with interest current interna- 
tional trade negotiations at the Geneva 
Conference. 

The herring fishery, like the fillet in- 
dustry, was expected to diminish in im- 
portance during 1947. UNRRA orders 
in particular had brought about a 
marked temporary expansion in this 
branch of the fisheries during recent 
years. During 1947 additional contracts 
were entered into with UNRRA, but for 
smaller amounts than previously. Both 
the Scotch cure and the UNRRA 1946-47 
fall-winter packs were smaller than in 
1945-46. 

It was believed that other subsidiary 
fisheries (lobster, salmon, and seal fish- 
eries, and the whaling industry) would 
compare favorably with 1946. Fish-oil 
production, likewise, was expected to ap- 
proximate 1946 levels. The 1947 pro- 
duction of fish oils, as has been the case 
during the past few years, is being allo- 
cated by the Fats and Oils Committee 
of the International Emergency Food 
Council. 

NEWSPRINT 


The two large newsprint mills in New- 
foundland operated during the first half 
of 1947 at about the same production 
level as in 1946. The demand for news- 


print was still strong, according to off. 
cials of both concerns, and the outpyt 
of the mills was fully committed under 
contract for some years ahead. The em. 
phasis was therefore on maximum pro. 
duction. 

Bowater’s Newfoundland Pulp and 
Paper Mills, Ltd., at Corner Brook, re. 
ported that the production of newsprint 
amounted to 93,126 tons in the first half 
of 1947 (100,866 tons in the corresponding 
period of 1946) and that output of un. 
bleached sulfite totaled 5,958 tons (2,495 
in the like period of 1946). 

During the winter the capacity of the 
sulfite machine was extended from 139 
to 175 short tons per day. 
machine and the newsprint machines 





Both this | 


were operating at the end of June ata | 


higher level than ever before. On one 
day in June 900 short tons were pro. 
duced, including 723 short tons of news- 
print—an all-time high. 

Bowater’s confidently expect that the 
high level of output will continue, and 
ample wood to support both this and the 
forthcoming expansion is likely to be 
available. This fall, one of the news- 
print machines is to be speeded up, in- 
creasing its capacity by 8 tons per day, 
and the other four are to do likewise in 
the first half of 1948. Progress on new 
machine construction is scheduled, and it 
is expected that a new strictly modern 
machine will go into production before 
the end of 1948. 

The Anglo - Newfoundland Develop- 
ment Co., Ltd., at Grant Falls, reported 
a production for the first half of 1947 of 
99,666 short tons compared with 92,188 
short tons in the like period of 1946. The 
company hoped to export 184,900 short 
tons of newsprint and 11,700 short tons 
of sulfite during 1947, and to produce 
1,100 short tons of newsprint and 4,500 
short tons of wrapper for domestic con- 
sumption. 


MINING 


During the greater part of the first 
half of 1947, production at the Wabana 
iron ore mines continued at a high level. 
It was hoped that approximately 1,000,- 
000 tons of ore would go to the United 
Kingdom this year, and that exports to 
the steel mills at Sydney, Canada, would 
continue at a satisfactory level. 

Production of copper, lead, and zinc 
ores at the Buchans mine slowed down 
during the first half of 1947. A major 
difficulty at Buchans was a large labor 
turn-over. 


AGRICULTURE 


Most of the limited number of farming 
districts in Newfoundland reported 4 
backward spring with late frost. Farm- 
ers in the Humber and Codroy Valleys on 
the West Coast in particular were late 
working the land. In general, crop 
growth was about 2 weeks later start- 
ing as compared with the 1946 season. 
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Toward the end of June, however, the 
weather turned warmer with light show- 
ers, and crop growth made steady 
progress. 

The outlook for livestock brightened 
during the year after a poor start. Asa 
result of the poor hay crop harvested last 
season, many farmers were obliged to 
reduce the number of livestock for winter 
carry-over. During the spring, however, 
the cattle thrived on excellent pastures. 
Sheep came through the winter in good 
condition, although some lambs were lost 
because of hay shortages and the poor 
quality of feed early in the year. Hog 
raising showed a slight decline as com- 
pared with 1946. Young pigs were ex- 
pensive and difficult to obtain during 
the spring. 

The position of imported concentrated 
feed continued to be uncertain during 
the first 6 months of 1947. There were 
periods of short supply throughout the 
winter, particularly in the case of feed 
for poultry. Feed for cattle advanced 
in price in January, and in order to hold 
milk prices at the existing level, the De- 
partment of Supply introduced a sub- 
sidy on all dairy feed, of 65¢ per 100 
pounds, payable to all licensed dairymen 
operating in areas where milk was sold 
under the price ceiling. This subsidy 
came into effect on February 1, but was 
discontinued on May 31 when cattle went 
to pasture. 


LABOR 


At the beginning of 1947 nine labor 
disputes of various proportions, which 
had occurred during the preceding year, 
were awaiting settlement. During the 
first half of 1947, 17 additional labor dis- 
putes were registered, mostly of a minor 
character. 

A number of wage agreements between 
various unions and employers were made 
during the first half of 1947. One was 
an agreement between Buchans Mining 
Co., Ltd., and the Buchans Workmen’s 
Protective Union. Another agreement 
was signed between the management of 
Bowater’s Pulp and Paper Mills at 
Corner Brook and the various unions in 
the company’s town. 

The first half of 1947 was marked by 
a very considerable increase in the 
strength of unions throughout New- 
foundland. 

General employment conditions were 
relatively good during the first half of 
1947. Construction work by Bowater’s 
Pulp and Paper Mills at Corner Brook 
provided employment for approximately 
1,000 workmen, while construction at the 
United States Army Base at Harmon 
Field, also on the west coast, was ex- 
pected to furnish employment for at least 
300 men. There was a surplus of loggers 
for the paper mills, however. 

Captains of some vessels preparing for 
the Labrador fishery reported that they 
1947 
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had difficulty in obtaining sufficient crew 
members to undertake the voyage. Ac- 
cording to one captain, men were trying 
to avoid employment involving a risk of 
poor returns and were preferring em- 
ployment that offered regular wages, such 
as logging and construction work. 


New Zealand 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Licenses for American and Cana- 
dian Goods for year 1948.—According to an 
amendment of October 20, licenses for 1948 
will be issued at the time of importation for 
American and Canadian goods ordered be- 
fore November 1 under 1947 licenses which 
have been approved by the Minister of Cus- 
toms. This arrangement permits the entry 
of goods which will arrive in New Zealand 
after December 31, provided the importer 
holds no 1948 license for similar goods and 
provided the 1947 license is surrendered. The 
value of such special licenses will be de- 
ductible from the importer’s 1949 period allo- 
cation for similar goods. 


Palestine 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Import Controls Imposed.—The Pal- 
estine Government has imposed new re- 
strictions on imports and a reduction in the 
amount of money allowed to persons in- 
tending to travel outside the Sterling Area. 

To be valid, unused import licenses for 
commodities exceeding £P500 must now be 
submitted for reexamination and endorse- 
ment. Banks have been instructed not to 
open letters of credit against import licenses 
without such endorsement. This procedure 
became effective September 26, 1947. 

Applications for funds to cover travel ex- 
penses to other countries, including business 
trips, must in the future be submitted to the 
Controller of Foreign Exchange, who will 
grant applications only when recommended 
by the Commissioner for Commerce and In- 
dustry and approved by the Chief Secretary 
of the Advisory Council. When the appli- 
cation is granted, the amount allocated will 
not exceed an allowance for 15 days at £P5 
per day, which in exceptional cases may be 
increased to £P8 per day. 


Peru 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trucks: Distribution Again Placed Under 
Control.—According to a Supreme Resolution 
of September 30, 1947, published in the Lima 
press on October 1, 1947, the sale or trans- 
fer of imported motor trucks is again placed 
under the control of the Commission Sup- 
ervising Rubber Consumption. 

The control of the sale and transfer of 
trucks was established originally in Peru 
by a Supreme Resolution of March 23, 1944, 
which prescribed that such sales or trans- 
fers could only be made subject to authori- 
zation of the Commission Supervising Rub- 
ber Consumption. Another Resolution of 
August 26, 1944, required the Commission to 
establish a priority system for the distribu- 
tion of trucks, subject to the approval of 
the Ministry of Finance and Commerce, and 
prohibited truck transfers without the au- 
thorization of the Ministry of Finance and 


Commerce. The Resolution of March 12, 
1946, permitted truck importers to dispose 
freely of 50 percent of the vehicles imported 
after March 16, 1946, and recommended the 
gradual abolishment of the controls. The 
Resolution of February 13, 1947, lifted the 
control, effective April 1, 1947, except that 10 
percent of the vehicles had to be held for 
sale to the Government, to municipalities, 
benevolent societies, or other public organi- 
zations. The Resolution of September 30, 
1947, voids the Resolution of February 13, 
1947, and restores the complete control over 
the sale and transfer of imported motor- 
trucks. 

The preamble of the Resolution of Septem- 
ber 30, 1947, states that the present import 
restrictions on all kinds of merchandise make 
it imperative to assure that the distribution 
and sale of imported new and used trucks is 
in the interest of the national economy. 


Poland 


Exchange and Finance 


Polish National Budget for 1947.—Polish 
Government expenditures of 173,700,000,000 
zlotys and revenues of 184,900,000,000 were 
authorized for the calendar year 1947, under 
the Polish Finance Act of July 1, 1947. In 
addition, the Government was authorized by 
an act of September 5, 1947, to spend 89,800,- 
000,000 zlotys during 1947 for investments in 
connection with the Three-Year Plan. (The 
official exchange rate is 100 zlotys to the 
United States dollar.) 

Of the total current expenditures, about 
32 percent is allocated directly or indirectly 
for the purchase of food and other rationed 
supplies. Under the two-price system of the 
Polish economy, the Government has sup- 
plied varying amounts of food, clothing, and 
other items to ration-card holders (10,000,000 
adults and 2,500,000 children) at very low, 
fixed prices, and offset these expenditures 
throvgh profits obtained from the sale on 
the free market of products of the national- 
ized industry. (Price Control Law of June 
2, 1947, appears to modify this system.) 
The size of the appropriation for the pur- 
chase of food and other rationed supplies 
reflects to a large extent the discontinuance 
of UNRRA assistance which, during the last 
9 months of 1946, made $109,000,000 worth of 
supplies available to ration-card holders. 
Remaining UNRRA supplies reaching Poland 
during 1947 are expected to have a value 
of about $35,000,000. 

Other large items of expenditure include 
appropriations for the Ministry of National 
Defense amounting to 15 percent of total 
current expenditures; the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, 11 percent; and the Ministry of 
Public Security, 10 percent. 

Of the current budgeted revenues, 42 per- 
cent, or 77,800,000,000, represent taxes, chiefly 
from the following sources, in billions of 
zlotys: Turn-over, 24.5; income, 19.8; earned 
income, 4.5; land tax, 3.5; excise taxes, 6.8; 
national levy, 11.0. 

Other major sources of current revenue 
are the Government salt, tobacco, alcohol, 
match, and lottery monopolies, which ac- 
count for 26 percent of the current budgeted 
revenues; and profits from the sale of the 
products of State industrial enterprises, 
which account for about 20 percent. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade Agreement for Exchange of Goods 
With United Kingdom Signed—A _ trade 
agreement for the exchange of goods between 
Poland and the United Kingdom was signed 
in Warsaw on June 9, 1947, according to a 
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report of June 13 from Warsaw based on 
reports in the local press. 

The new agreement is to be effective for a 
period of 3 years beginning June 1, 1947. 
Total trade valued up to £60,000,000 is in- 
volved, the payments to be effected in 
pounds. 

Under the terms of the agreement, Poland 
will import wool and manufactured prod- 
ucts such as chemicals, machinery and spare 
parts, and technical equipment; in exchange 
Poland will supply such commodities as 
agricultural products, foodstuffs, coal, glass, 
and porcelain. As Polish agricultural and 
food staples are expected to remain in short 
supply during the first year of the period 
covered by the agreement, foodstuffs valued 
at only £2,500,000 will be exported during 
that year, this amount to be doubled during 
the two subsequent years. Polish exports 
to the United Kingdom during the first year 
will include furniture valued at £600,000 
and 260,000 tons of coal valued at £800,000. 

Trade Agreement With Rumania for Er- 
change of Goods Signed.—A trade agreement 
between Poland and Rumania, providing for 
a commodity exchange with a total value of 
$4,000,000 in each direction was signed in 
Bucharest on September 13, 1947, and re- 
ported in the Polish press, according to a 
telegram of September 18 and an airgram 
of September 22 from the United States Em- 
bassy in Warsaw. 

Imports into Poland from Rumania will 
be comprised of manganese and zinc ore, 
undressed timber, beech wood for the manu- 
facture of furniture, sheepskins, corn and 
sunfiower oilcake, benzine and mineral-oil 
products, sunflower seed, oleaginous seeds, 
wine, charcoal, and other products. Poland 
will deliver to Rumania agricultural machin- 
ery and implements, refractory materials, 
coal and coke, textiles, mining and other 
machinery, railroad equipment, carbon elec- 
trodes, glass, steel, and certain other 
products. 

In addition to the trade agreement, a com- 
pact was concluded providing for the im- 
mediate return to Poland of the gold depos- 
ited by the Bank of Poland with the Bank of 

Rumania in 1939, and for the liquidation of 
sums due the Rumanian railroads for the 
transport of UNRRA supplies. 


Commercial Laws Digest 


New Price Control Law Enacted.—A 
comprehensive system of price control 
was established in Poland by law of June 
2, 1947, published in the Journal of Laws 
of the Polish Republic of June 13, as 
item No. 218 and effective on that date. 
Under article 1, it is prohibited to de- 
mand or charge in sales undertakings 
prices which are higher than the actual 
purchase cost of the goods, plus a speci- 
fied gross profit established by the price- 
control authorities for the given com- 
modity. In the cases of essential food- 
stuffs and products of the nationalized 
industries, prices may not exceed certain 
fixed maximums. The responsibility for 
fixing prices and gross profits is vested 
in the Ministry of Industry and Com- 
merce, which is authorized to establish 
local Price Commissions through the 
country to which its price fixing duties 
may be delegated. 

Control over compliance with the pro- 
visions of the law is to be exercised by 
the general administrative and fiscal 
authorities, the courts, the Special Com- 
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mission to Fight Economic Abuses and 
Loss, and the Price Control Social Com- 
missions, the latter agencies to be set 
up by the State Council. The compli- 
ance authorities are empowered to in- 
spect premises and stocks and all ac- 
counting records. 

Penalties for violating the provisions 
of the act range from imprisonment for 
1 year and/or a fine up to 500,000 zlotys, 
to 5 years’ imprisonment (under some 
circumstances at forced labor) and/or a 
fine of 5,000,000 zlotys, seizure of the 
offending enterprise being authorized in 
cases of nonpayment of fines. 

Time Limit for Filing Applications for 
Trade Licenses.—Applications for trade 
licenses by wholesalers, exporters, and 
importers in Poland must be filed before 
November 15, under an Executive order 
published in the Polish press on Septem- 
ber 1, according to a report of September 
16, 1947, from the United States Em- 
bassy in Warsaw. These licenses will be 
issued by the Ministry of Industry and 
Trade and the period covered by them 
will depend upon the payment made for 
the license, ranging from 2 to 24 per- 
cent of the June 1947 turn-overs. Every 
applicant must show that he has never 
been sentenced for dishonest practices 
or for felony against the State Treasury. 
Trade qualifications are necessary but 
may be acquired during the period up to 
December 31, 1950. 


Rumania 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Revaluation of Company Accounts De- 
creed.—Share companies, limited or pub- 
lic, in Rumania were obliged to revalue 
their asset and liability accounts by Sep- 
tember 6 by converting old lei currency 
accounts into new equivalents under the 
provisions of law No. 303, published in 
the Monitorul Official of August 27, ac- 
cording to a report of September 16, 1947, 
from the United States Mission in Bu- 
charest. Foreign companies operating 
in that country, as well as domestic 
firms, were subject to the law. 

Accounts receivable and payable, in- 
cluding bank balances, were to be con- 
verted into new lei at the rate of 1 to 
20,000. Similar accounts in foreign cur- 
rencies were to be revalued at the offi- 
cial rates of exchange for the currencies 
concerned. Inventory accounts were to 
be revalued according to the official 
prices in force at the rate of drawing 
up balance sheets. Fixed capital assets, 
including depreciation and amortization 
reserves, capital stock, and surplus were 
to be converted according to a set of 
coefficients applicable to the time when 
the original entries were made, but not 
earlier than 1933. 

Any differences resulting from revalu- 
ation must be registered in a separate 


account. Debit differences must be coy. 
ered by the issuance of new shares with. 
in a maximum limit of 1 year, or the 
existing capital will be reduced by cor. 
responding amounts. Credit balances 
resulting from revaluation are to be 
treated as a reserve and considered as 
forming a tax-free part of the com. 
pany’s funds. 

The law provides for the appointment 
of a commission and a subcommission 
with authority to verify the balance 
sheets of the various companies. This 
commission is to rule on matters relat- 
ing to requests for reduction of capita) 
stock and may appoint experts to carry 
out functions in connection with the re- 
valuation. Fees fixed by the commis- 
sion are payable to these experts by the 
company to which the exports are as- 
signed. 

(A copy of a translation of law No. 303, 
with an annexed list of coefficients, is 
available in the European Division, Office 
of International Trade, U. S. Department, 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.) 


Seychelles 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Duty on Cinnamon Bark Changed 
from Specific to Ad Valorem Duty.—The ex- 
port duty on cinnamon bark shipped from 
the British colony of Seychelles has been 
changed from 45 rupees (about $13.72) per 
long ton (2,240 pounds) to 10 percent of the 
f. o. b. value. 


Siam 


Economic Conditions 


The open-market rate for United 
States dollar exchange in telegraphic 
transfer form varied during August be- 
tween 20 and 22, and for dollar currency 
between 19 and 21 baht per dollar, com- 
pared with the officially fixed Siamese 
Government rate of 9.85867 baht per dol- 
lar. The open-market rate, sanctioned 
by the Government-owned Bank of Siam 
for use in commercial transactions, ex- 
cept those involving rice, tin, rubber, and 
a few minor transactions, fluctuates ac- 
cording to the supply and demand for 
foreign exchange locally. 

During the same period, the open- 
market rate for pound-sterling tele- 
graphic transfers. remained relatively 
steady between 75 and 78 baht to the 
pound, compared with the officially fixed 
Siamese Government rate of 40 baht to 
the pound. The value of pound-sterling 
currency, however, declined sharply dur- 
ing late July and August, from a high 
of about 75 baht to approximately 55 
baht. This sharp decrease was attrib- 
uted to local uncertainty as to the effect 
of the July 15 announcement by the 
British Government of dollar-pound con- 
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yertibility and its subsequent temporary 
suspension during August. 

Throughout August, negotiations con- 
tinued in London between the British 
and Siamese Governments regarding the 
status of Siam’s pound-sterling credits 
under the terms of the Anglo-American 
loan agreement. No settlement was 
made between the July 15 announcement 
of dollar-pound convertibility and their 
announcement on August 20 of the tem- 
porary suspension of the convertibility 
clause, nor has any subsequent settle- 
ment been announced. 


FRICE OF GOLD Bars Drops 


In the course of 1 week in mid-August, 
the local market price for gold bars fell 
from 570 baht to a low of 500 per 15.244 
grams. After this sharp recession, the 
price remained at about 510 baht for the 
remainder of the month. Among pos- 
sible causes for the fall in price were the 
drop in the price of gold quoted in the 
Hong Kong market, the reported seizure 
by Hong Kong authorities of 50,000,000 
baht of gold being smuggled in from 
Siam, and the recent forming by six of 
the largest gold dealers of an association 
which fixes the local gold price. ; 


MINING RECOVERY SLOW 


Only a small percentage of Siam’s 
mines were in operation at the end of 
August. Negotiations are still in prog- 
ress between the British and Australian 
Governments and the Siamese Govern- 
ment with respect to settlement of war- 
damage claims held against the Siamese 
Government by British and Australian 
mining companies, which held approxi- 
mately 70 percent of the foreign mining 
concessions in Siam before the war. 
Agreement reportedly has been reached 
on the extent of physical loss and dam- 
age, but discussions are still being held 
to determine actual costs of restoring 
mines to their prewar condition. Resto- 
ration is complicated by the shortage of 
replacement parts and the difficulty of 
determining their cost at such a time as 
they become available. 

During the summer months, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation purchased 
both tin metal and tin ores in Siam, the 
former on the basis of the Combined Tin 
Board’s allocation of 5,000 tons ex Siam, 
and the latter under an agreement with 
the British for the purchase by the United 
States of up to 50 percent of available 
ores. 

TRANSPORTATION 

On August 25, a survey flight was made 
through Bangkok by the Chinese National 
Aviation Corporation preparatory to the 
possible opening of a new air service 
between Shanghai, Hong Kong, Saigon, 
Bangkok, Singapore, and Batavia. Al- 
ready about 14 air lines, including those 
operating unscheduled flights, are using 
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the airport facilities of Bangkok, which 
appears to be fast becoming the hub of 
commercial aviation in Southeast Asia. 

Acquisition of several vessels by the 
Siamese Government was announced 
during August. One, a 100-ton ship con- 
fiscated by Allied authorities during the 
war and resold to the Siamese by the 
British in Singapore, wili be used to 
transport rice to India. Three 15-ton 
tugs and six 60-foot barges, also acquired 
from the British in Singapore, will be 
used in the transport of rice and for 
general utility purposes. 


South Korea 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Approved Lists of Imports and Exrports.— 
Announcement of additions to the approved 
export and import lists for South Korea has 
been received by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce from the Director of the 
Department of Commerce, South Korean In- 
terim Government, These additions are as 
follows: 

APPROVED IMPORTS 


Rice, grains, flours; rubber (raw—smoked 
sheets) ; 

Cotton (raw, thread, yard)—purchase and 
distribution controlled by Textile Section, 
Department of Commerce, South Korean 
Interim Government; 

Fertilizers; petroleum and petroleum prod- 
ucts; 

Raw hides; raw materials for matches; 

Raw materials for light bulbs; vegetable oils; 

Wood, timber, and bamboo; raw manila 
hemp; 

Sulfite pulp; newsprint; paper; coal; coke, 
etc.; 

Tin and aluminum; sheet metal; raw wool; 

Salt, purchase and distribution controlled by 
Monopoly Bureau, South Korean Interim 
Government; 

Carbon black; industrial chemicals; 

Cotton piece goods; wool piece goods; 

Seeds for agricultural uses; 

Dyes; window glass; cement; 

Needles, machine and hand; 

Electrical materials and fixtures; 

Trucks, 1 ton and over; and 

Medicines, controlled by Bureau of Pharma- 
ceutical Affairs, South Korean Interim Gov- 
ernment. 

APPROVED EXPORTS 


Marine products: 
Agar-agar, laver, dried fish, and fish livers. 
Fruits and nuts: 

Apples (limited amounts), pears, chestnuts, 

and pinenuts. 
Ores and minerals: 

Molybdenum, manganese, cobalt, Kaolin, 
talc, graphite, zinc ore, beryllium, flu- 
orite, silica sand, pyrophyllite, Monazite, 
asbestos. 

Handicrafts: 
Lacquer ware, grassware, embroideries, art 
work, potteries and clay manufactures. 
Silk (raw and manufactured). 
Furs. 
Buttons and blanks. 
Ginseng. 
Hemp seeds. 


Tungsten concentrates have been removed 
from the approved export list. In the future 
the Government will handle all exports of 
tungsten concentrate. 

|For announcement of the approved lists 
of imports and exports, see FOREIGN ComM- 
MERCE WEEKLY for October 11, 1947.] 


Southern 


Rhodesia 


Economic Conditions 


In explanation of the reimposition in 
Southern Rhodesia of strict import con- 
trols for purchases from the United 
States and other specified countries the 
Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia is- 
sued a statement on September 19, 1947, 
in which he pointed out that the new 
import-control regulations were neces- 
sary to bring about a greater equilibrium 
in Southern Rhodesia’s balance of pay- 
ments with the “dollar area.” Since the 
financial crisis developed in Great Brit- 
ain, Southern Rhodesia has experienced 
great difficulty in securing dollars, inas- 
much as its requirements are met from 
the common dollar pool in London. The 
Government, therefore, decided that it 
was necessary that Southern Rhodesia’s 
imports of essential requirements should 
not exceed its current earnings resulting 
from the sale of gold and the proceeds 
of that country’s exports to countries in 
ithe “dollar area.” 

The Prime Minister pointed out that 
the heavy requirements of Southern Rho- 
desia for essential capital goods, such as 
railway locomotives, tractors, building 
vimber, motor vehicles, and other.essen- 
tials, coupled with the increasing import 
of less essential goods resulted in an 
excess of expenditure of dollars during 
the first 7 months of 1947. During this 
period imports from “dollar area” coun- 
tries totaled £4,444,000, while exports to 
these countries, plus sales of gold to the 
United Kingdom, totaled £3,738,000, 
which has resulted in an adverse balance 
of £706,000 for the first 7 months of this 
year. After taking into consideration 
the large purchases of building material, 
railway engines and rolling stock, and 
essential capital goods which it is antic- 
ipated will be made during the last 5 
months of this year, and also invisible 
imports, the Southern Rhodesian Gov- 
ernment estimates that the adverse 
trade balance for the full year would, if 
there were no control over imports, be 
not less than £2,500,000. 

According to the Prime Minister, “it 
has now become vitally important to con- 
serve Southern Rhodesia’s dollar earn- 
ings for absolute necessities, and it is no 
longer possible to authorize the purchase 
of nonessential goods.” The Govern- 
ment of Rhodesia, therefore, hopes to 
save £2,500,000 in dollar currencies dur- 
ing the coming year through a strict con- 
trol over all imports and by stopping the 
importation of commodities considered 
by the Government to be nonessential at 
this time. However, the Prime Minister 
has stated that import permits will be 
freely given for mining and industrial 
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machinery, and for essential goods re- 
quired for the economic development or 
well-being of the Colony, and that min- 
ers, farmers, and industrialists need not 
fear that their reasonable and normal 
requirements will be refused. 

In order that Southern Rhodesia could 
reach the target of savings aimed at, the 
Government decided that it would be 
necessary to restrict the number of new 
motorcars permitted to enter the Colony 
from any of the specified countries. 
Furthermore, the number of motorcars 
imported into Southern Rhodesia from 
American branch factories in the Union 
of South Africa will be proportionately 
reduced. 

On September 15, 1947, a conference 
was held in Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, 
between officials of the Union of South 
Africa, Southern Rhodesia, and Northern 
Rhodesia to discuss the controls which 
would be placed in effect in Southern 
Rhodesia. The Prime Minister pointed 
out that the Union of South Africa had 
agreed to cooperate with Southern Rho- 
desia in implementing the new import- 
control regulations. However, goods 
processed in the Union of South Africa 
from dollar materials will continue to be 
regarded as Union manufactures, pro- 
vided they satisfy the condition as to 
Empire content, namely 25 percent labor 
or materials. The only exception at this 
time will be motor vehicles which will be 
subject to the same restrictions as direct 
imports from “dollar” countries. 

The Prime Minister concluded his 
statement by emphasizing that the new 
measure was absolutely essential because 
Southern Rhodesia would have great dif- 
ficulty in obtaining more dollars than it 
would earn during the coming months. 
He also stated that “it would be utterly 
wrong to continue the unrestricted im- 
port of luxuries at the expense of the 
hard-pressed economy of the United 
Kingdom and the sterling group as a 
whole during the time of crisis.” 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Details of New Import-Control Regula- 
tions.—On September 19, 1947, the Southern 
Rhodesian Government announced the new 
Import Control Regulations, 1947, which re- 
impose strict control on all imports from the 
United States and other specified countries. 
A preliminary summary of the new regula- 
tions was published in ForeEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of October 18, 1947. Complete de- 
tails are now available and are given below 
for the information and guidance of inter- 
ested foreign traders. 

The new regulations place under permit 
(license) * all imports from the following 
countries: The United States and any terri- 
tory under the sovereignty of the United 
States, the Republic of the Philippines, Can- 
ada, Newfoundland, Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 


*Southern Rhodesia had removed import 
licensing restrictions on September 14, 1945, 
from all but a few commodities such as grains, 
grain products, and cotton piece goods. 
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Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, El Salvador, and 
Venezuela. Import permits must be obtained 
in Southern Rhodesia from the Department 
of Commerce and Industries and are to be 
issued only for essential commodities. Im- 
port permits are also required for motor 
vehicles which have been subjected to any 
process of manufacture in any territory other 
than those listed above from materials which 
are the product or manufacture of the above- 
mentioned countries. 

The aggregate value of goods for which 
import permits will be issued (including the 
cost of goods, freight, insurance, and other 
charges), if payable in the currencies of the 
specified countries, is not to exceed the value 
of the Colony’s earnings of the currencies of 
specified countries plus the value of the 
Colony’s domestic gold production. 

As pointed out in ForeEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of October 18, 1947, the new im- 
port controls are not applicable to orders 
for goods placed prior to September 19, 1947, 
provided documentary evidence of orders 
and acceptance has been lodged with the 
Secretary, Department of Commerce and In- 
dustries, and provided further that goods 
are shipped by November 19, 1947. 

The Government of Southern Rhodesia 
also issued on September 19, 1947, a long list 
of articles for which import permits will 
not be granted. At the same time, the Gov- 
ernment announced an amendment to its 
foreign-exchange regulations. According to 
the new amendment, no one will be issued 
foreign exchange for payment for goods 
from any of the specified countries unless 
the importer can prove to his bank manager 
that the goods were ordered on or before 
September 19, 1947, and will be shipped on 
or before November 19, 1947, or unless he 
can produce an import permit issued under 
the new regulations. Furthermore, curren- 
cies of any of the countries specified held 
by Southern Rhodesian residents must be 
offered for sale to the Minister of Finance. 

The complete list of articles for which no 
rermits will be issued is as follows (the tariff 
number is given in parentheses before each 
item) : 

(24) Glue; (4 (b)) sausage casings; (331) 
poultry foods; (40) plants, bulbs, and 
trees; (3) biscuits; (6) butter substitutes; 
(15 (b), (1), and (2)) barley; (15 (b) (2)) 
malt; (15 (b) (2)) oatmeal; (8) cheese; (12) 


cocoa; (13 (b)) coffee, roasted, etc.; (14) 
chocolate confectionery; (14) other confec- 
tionery; 


(18) Extracts and essences; (19 (b)) fish, 
fresh; (19 (b)) fish, dried; (19 (b)) fish, 
preserved; (21 (b)) cornflour; (21 (b)) other 
patent cereals; (29) macaroni; 

(22 (a)) fresh fruit, other than citrus; 
(22 (b)) bottled and tinned fruit; (23) 
gelatine; (26) hops; (27) jams; (27) jellies; 

(30) Meats, preserved; (32) condensed 
milk; (32 (c)) milk desiccated; (33) edible 
nuts; 

(36) Mustard; (36) pickles, sauces; (35) 
peas, etc.; (39) salt; (41) seeds and spices, 
edible; (43 (b)) glucose; (43) sweetening 
substances; (46 (b)) vegetables, preserved; 

(47) Vinegar; (331) yeast; (48 (a)) beer; 
(49) fruit juices; (50 (c) (1)) gin; (50 (c) 
(1)) whisky; (50 (a)) perfumed spirits; 
(50 (d)) toilet preparations, spirituous; 

(53) Cigars; (54) cigarettes; (57) other 
manufactured tobaccos; 

(69 (a)) Hats and caps; (65) outer gar- 
ments; (70) hosiery, wool, cotton; (70) other 
hosiery; (65 (b)) shirts; (65) pullovers and 
jerseys; (65) singlets and undervests; (65) 
other cotton underwear; (65) other under- 
clothing, wool and silk; 

(61) Blankets and rugs, cotton; (61) 
blankets and rugs, other; (331) tents and 
tarpaulins; (75) canvas in the piece; (331) 
canvas manufactures; (80 (a)) cotton sew- 


ing thread; (63) carpets and floor rugs; (63) 
linoleum; (63) mats and matting; (73) Other 
furnishing drapery except napery; (76) silk 
and rayon piece goods; (76) wool piece ZO00ds: 
(73) soft haberdashery; (73); hard haber. 
dashery; 

(78) Rope and cordage; (81) twine; 

(140) Sewing machines, domestic; (99) 
cutlery (not plated); (102) enamelware and 
hollow ware; (108) firearms; (110) furniture 
metal; (143) stoves, ranges (not electrical): 

(82) Airplanes and parts; (132) prams; 

(172) China and porcelain ware (a) ip. 
cludes insulators; (160) glass bottles; (172) 
glassware; 

(202 (b)) Castor oil; (203 (a@)) distempers. 
etc.; (203 (a)) paints, etc., ready mixed: 
(203 (c)) colors ground in oil; (204) polishes: 
(209) varnish; (206) soap, common; (206) 
soap, toilet; (206) other soap; (212) acetic 
and vinegar essence; (225) dyes; (238) per- 
fumery and toilet preparations; 

(251) Footwear, men’s; (251) footwear 
women's; (251) footwear, children’s; (25) 
(a)) footwear, canvas, rubber soled; (251 
(b)) footwear, canvas, leather-soled; (25) 
(b)) footwear, canvas, slippers, and infants’. 
(251 (b)) footwear, canvas, other; 

(256) Leather in the piece; (257) leather 
bags; (252) harness and saddlery; (331) other 
leather manufactures; 

(264) Brooms and brushes, not plated; 
(269) wooden furniture; (285) cardboard 
boxes, jars; 

(288) Cards, playing; (294) paintings, etc.: 
(299) beads; (300) clocks and watches; (302) 
plate and plated ware; (331) fancy goods; 
(304) jewelry; 

(303) Gramophones and records; (305) 
musical instruments; (307) sporting goods; 
(307) toys; (308) tobacconists’ wares; (315 
(a)) cinematographs, etc.; (319) films, cine- 
matographic (unexposed); (324) photo- 
graphic apparatus; 

(331) Trunks, suitcases, etc., not leather or 
metal; (154 (b)) wireless sets; (139) refrig- 
erators; (143) washing machines; (331) vac- 
uum cleaners; (204) floor polishers; (331) 
carpet sweepers. 

Issuance of Import Licenses Temporarily 
Suspended.—Temporary suspension of the 
issuance of licenses required for tne impor- 
tation of goods from dollar currency areas 
was announced by the Government of South- 
ern Rhodesia on October 15, 1947 The 


stated reason for thjs action is that outstand- 
ing orders for dollar imports as of Septem- 
ber 19 have already exceeded the colony's 
anticipated 12-month dollar earnings. The 
date on which the pranting of licenses will 


be resumed will depend upon future alloca- 
tions of dollars to Southern Rhodesia from 
the sterling pool. 


Sweden 


TELEGRAM FROM U. S. LEGATION 
AT STOCKHOLM 
(Dated October 22, 1947) 


Far-reaching measures were recom- 
mended by the directors of the Swedish 
Riksbank to check Sweden's monetary 
crisis, in a report submitted to the King 
in Council, dated October 17, 1947, and 
published October 22, unanimously 
urging: 

That, in view of the present monetary crisis 
and especially the shortage of hard cur- 
rencies, Sweden balance its trade with the 
United States; that industrial production be 


concentrated on export products and that 
production of domestic substitutes for goods 
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parred from importation be prevented; that 
further Swedish credits to foreign countries 
be stopped; that unused credits already 
granted be reconsidered; that repayment of 
credits granted during and after the war be 
requested insofar as is possible; that no de- 
preciation of the Swedish currency be con- 
sidered for the present, as an isolated meas- 
ure of this nature on Sweden’s part would 
not remedy the general European economic 
situation, on which Sweden is dependent; 
that investments be concentrated on pro- 
duction of essential export commodities at 
the expense of domestic services and dwell- 
ing construction for improving the living 
standard; that consumption be reduced with 
respect to nonessentials; that all further in- 
creases in earnings be strongly discouraged 
as a means to check inflation and that even 
a reduction in income be considered in view 
of the commodity shortage; that also State 
expenditures and investments be cut down 
and that there be a pause in “much of the 
endeavors which have characterized the ac- 
tivities of the State in recent years.” 

In the preamble to their recommenda- 
tions, the directors of the Riksbank (who 
are parliamentary appointees and thus 
represent various political parties) paint 
a very pessimistic picture of Sweden’s 
financial position at long sight, empha- 
sizing that the necessary limitation of 
imports from the dollar markets must 
lead to a substantial lowering of the 
domestic living standard. 

The causes given for the acute mone- 
tary crisis are, aside from the general 
after-effects of the war: The United 
Kingdom’s decision to discontinue the 
convertibility of sterling; the drastic im- 
port restrictions in France; the growing 
payment difficulties in Canada, Argen- 
tina, and Portugal; the continued price 
increase in the United States and the 
pessimistic prognosis concerning the de- 
velopment of the dollar problem of the 
European countries prepared by the 
Paris Conference on the Marshall Plan. 

The Paris Conference report is also 
summarized at length and the Riksbank 
stresses that the serious effects on Swe- 
den of the general European situation 
cannot be overestimated. The conse- 
quence drawn is that, with the exception 
of Switzerland, European countries can- 
not, for years to come, pay for their im- 
ports from Sweden in convertible curren- 
cies. For the time being the Swedish 
trade and economic policy must be based 
on the prerequisite that Sweden’s pay- 
ments to the dollar area be balanced. 
This situation may prevail for several 
years. The Riksbank then discusses the 
various export commodities which are 
normally absorbed by the American mar- 
ket and concludes that there is no addi- 
tional means to increase these exports, 
wherefore there must instead be a sub- 
Stantial reduction in Sweden’s imports 
from the dollar markets. This reduc- 
tion cannot be counterbalanced by any 
corresponding imports from European 
countries and must, therefore, lead to 
an appreciable lowering of the Swedish 
standard of living, compared with that 
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possible under norma] conditions of free 
trade. 

The report admits that the conse- 
quences of the financial collapse in 
Europe to Swedish production and con- 
sumption would have been avoidable, 
had Sweden maintained the favorable 
payment position held at the end of the 
war, reserving its large foreign-exchange 
holdings for imports from the dollar 
area. The Riksbank seeks to prove that 
the large credits granted to war-ravaged 
countries were necessary both for the 
disposing of Swedish staple products un- 
salable in dollar markets, and for reliev- 
ing the economic situation in Europe and 
in order to contribute to reconstruction 
which was important also to Sweden. 
The report contends that it would not 
have been possible, either, to pursue a 
more restrictive credit policy. 

Considering Sweden’s own industry 
and trade and in view of its own natural 
obligations to other western European 
countries, credits granted eastern Europe 
are defended as necessary to satisfy Swe- 
den’s requirements and Soviet credits 
have as yet not had any appreciable ef- 
fect on Sweden’s monetary situation. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Exchange and Finance 


Annual Report of the Governor of the South 
African Reserve Bank.—In his annual ad- 
dress to the stockholders on August 1, 1947, 
Dr. de Kock, the Governor of the South Afri- 
can Reserve Bank, reviewed the country’s 
economic and monetary position and the 
Government's attitude toward the price of 
gold. He advised gold producers that they 
could expect no immediate increase in the 
Official price of gold, as any such action 
would have an inflationary effect, also that 
the Government would not yield to pressure 
to permit the sale of gold in the free mar- 
kets of the world where higher prices pre- 
vailed. Although the gold and foreign-ex- 
change holdings of the Union declined by 
£84,245,000 1 during the year, owing to heavy 
imports of consumers’ and producers’ goods, 
the Union still has adequate reserves for all 
external and internal requirements of the 
Government, and present reserves are ade- 
quate to cover 91 percent of the Bank’s note 
and deposit liabilities. 

On January 20, 1947, the following buying 
and selling rates for the South African pound 
were announced by the South African Re- 
serve Bank, and are still in effect: South 
Africa on New York: Telegraphic transfer 
buying rate, $4.03 14; telegraphic transfer sell- 
ing rate, $4.0075. 

The volume of money in circulation in 
the Union remains very high despite heavy 
imports of goods from overseas. The posi- 
tion of commercial banks remains strong, and 
adequate funds are available for the legiti- 
mate expansion of business and the develop- 
ment of new mines and industries. 


‘ All figures in pounds sterling (£) through- 
out this article refer to South African 
pounds. 


Reserve Bank Note Circulation and De- 
posits: Reserve Bank notes in circulation 
showed a decline of £3,162,000 during the 
past year—the first decrease since 1932. Note 
circulation totaled £63,136,714 as of March 
31, 1947, which is considerably more than is 
required in South Africa for normal purposes 
of circulating currency and for ready cash 
in hand. 

Total deposits with the Reserve Bank, 
which had risen to £221,125,067 on March 31, 
1946, declined to £155,928,535 as of March 31, 
1947. This decrease was brought about by 
a large reduction during the year in the gold 
and foreign exchange holdings of the Union. 
Bankers’ reserve accounts increased by £1,- 
516,000 during the past year, whereas their 
current account balances with the Reserve 
Bank decreased by £54,720,000. 

Government and Provincial accounts with 
the Reserve Bank declined from £32,909,000 
to £17,573,000. Part of this decrease was as- 
sociated with the settlement of the bulk of 
the Lend-Lease commitment to the United 
States. During the year, the Union Govern- 
ment opened new accounts with the Reserve 
Bank in the amount of £3,343,000, most of 
which was for the Union’s subscriptions to 
the International Monetary Fund (£2,482,- 
000), and the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development (£45,000) . 

Gold and Currency Holdings: For the year 
ended March 31, 1946, the Union’s gold reserve 
stood at £123,071,016 when valued at the old 
statutory price of 84 shillings and 11.45 pence 
per fine ounce. However, on June 30, 1946, 
the gold reserves were revalued at the new 
statutory price of 172 shillings per fine ounce 
according to the Finance Act of 1946. This 
increased the value of the gold reserves held 
on March 31, 1946, to £249,171,000. One year 
later the Union’s gold reserves were valued at 
£197,397,981. The reasons for this decline will 
be covered later. Silver and bronze coin in 
circulation stood at £7,200,000 in March 1947. 

Despite the fact that the Union’s gold re- 
serves decreased during the past year, the 
Bank still had sufficient gold in reserve 
(£197,000,000) to cover 91 percent of its total 
note and deposit liabilities (approximately 
£219,000,000), and in addition it held more 
than £16,000,000 in foreign exchange. 

Foreign Exchange Assets: Credit balances 
on deposit with oversea central banks during 
the year, primarily the Bank of England and 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, in- 
creased by £3,154,000 to a total of £4,695,470 on 
March 31, 1947, while balances employed 
under guarantee to the Bank of England 
increased by £1,100,000 to a total of £1,475,000 
on the same date. These balances fluctuated 
greatly from day to day according to the 
nature of the Union’s oversea transactions. 

On March 31, 1946, holdings of foreign bills, 
which consisted mostly of British Treasury 
bills and United States certificates of indebt- 
edness, totaled £6,678,122, but by March 31, 
1947, these holdings had dropped off to 
£9,952,367. Taking into consideration the in- 
crease of foreign credit balance of £4,254,000 
mentioned in a preceding paragraph, the net 
decrease in foreign holdings was approxi- 
mately £32,472,000, and represented the excess 
of the Union’s sales of exchange over sales of 
gold and purchases of exchange during the 
past year. 

Thus, as of March 31, 1947, the Bank’s total 
foreign-exchange holdings were approxi- 
mately £16,122,000, consisting of £6,305,000 
sterling, £9,815,000 dollars, and £2,000 other 
currencies. 

Investments: The Reserve Bank’s holdings 
of the Union Government securities increased 
by £245,000, and as of March 31, 1947, total 
holdings were £2,898,019. 

Gold Transactions: Gold purchases by the 
Bank for the year ended March 31, 1947, 
totaled £97,986,000, practically all of which 
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were obtained from Union mines. Gold sales, 
on the other hand, amounted to £149,759,000 
which were distributed as follows: * £86,016,- 
000 to the Bank of England; £54,934,000 to the 
United States Assay Office in New York; 
£6,631,000 to the Union Treasury for the pur- 
pose of its gold subscriptions to the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development; 
£982,000 to the “People of Britain Fund”; 
£823,000 to the Government of Mozambique 
for pay due natives employed in Union mines, 
and £373,000 to jewelers, dentists, and others 
in the Union. 

The difference between gold purchases and 
sales during the year was made up from gold 
reserves of the Union, and amounted to 
£51,773,000. 

All sales to England were made in terms 
of the existing gold agreement under which 
the Bank of England agreed to buy all gold 
offered to it by the South African Reserve 
Bank at 172 shillings and 6 pence per fine 
ounce delivered at Union ports, subject to a 
net minimum of £70,000,000 per annum. 
Under this agreement, the Bank of England 
provided South Africa with all its require- 
ments of foreign currency other than such 
Jnited States dollars as were acquired by 
direct sales to New York. 

Foreign-Exchange Transactions: For the 
year ended March 31, 1947, the Reserve Bank 
had a record foreign-exchange turn-over, 
and total sales amounted to £180,607,000, of 
which £141,745,000 came from the sterling 
and dollar proceeds of gold sales; £6,380,000 
from other receipts of foreign exchange; and 
£32,472,000 from existing exchange holdings. 

However, total sales of foreign exchange 
by all South African banks reached a rec- 
ord high of £366,000,000 during the year 
ended March 31, 1947, compared with an 
annual average of £170,000,000 for the years 


1943-45. Total sales of foreign exchange 
amounted to £366,000,000, divided as fol- 
lows: British sterling, £252,000,000; United 


States dollars, £97,000,000; Canadian dollars 
£12,000,000; other currencies, £5,000,000. 

The marked increase of imports over ex- 
ports during the year was the principal 
reason for the decrease in the Union’s gold 
and exchange reserves. Other factors were: 
The payment of the major portion of the 
Lend-Lease settlement with the United States 
Government; the payment of accumulated 
dividends to shareholders of South African 
companies in formerly occupied European 
countries; gold subscriptions to the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the Interna- 
tional Bank; and the decline in gold output 
of more than £5,000,000 resulting from the 
strike in the mines during the early part 
of 1947. 

Certain countervailing factors which 
helped to offset, to some extent, the heavy 
drain on the Union's gold and exchange re- 
sources, were the net inflow of capital which 
has been estimated at £20,000,000 during the 
year. 

Despite the decline in the Union’s gold and 
foreign-exchange holdings, the Bank’s re- 
maining holdings, amounting to £213,000,000 
(£197,000,000 gold reserves and £16,000,000 
foreign exchange), are believed to be more 
than adequate for all external and internal 
requirements of the country. 

Volume of Money in Circulation: As of 
March 31, 1947, the volume of money in 
circulation in the Union stood at £376,000,000, 
which consisted of: Silver and bronze coin, 
£7,200,000; notes, £56,600,000; and bank de- 
posits, £312,300,000. 

During the past year, notes and coins in 
circulation decreased by £4,000,000, but de- 
mand deposits of the commercial banks and 





* All amounts based on the new statutory 
gold price of 172 shillings per fine ounce. 
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the Reserve Bank increased by £5,000,000, or 
a net increase of £1,000,000 for the year. 
Although the Union had an adverse balance 
of payments during the past year which re- 
sulted in a reduction of £84,245,000 in gold 
and foreign-exchange holdings, there was a 
net increase of £1,000,000 in money in circu- 
lation. The factors which served to counter- 
act the effect of the adverse balance of pay- 
ments were the increase of £63,000,000 in 
commercial banks’ advances, discounts, and 
investments; and the profit on the revalua- 
tion of the Bank’s gold reserves which re- 
sulted in an increase of £17,600,000 in the 
Government’s deposits with the Bank on June 
30, 1946, when the revaluation took place. 








Lebanon, Ceylon, Take Measures To 
Prevent Cholera Spread 


According to American Foreign Service re- 
ports, all persons arriving in Ceylon from In- 
dia or Egypt or who have touched ports in In- 
dia or Egypt in transit must present valid certif- 
icates of inoculation against cholera if 6 days or 
more have not elapsed since they left India o1 
Egypt. 
certificates must submit to inoculation on dis- 
embarkation in Ceylon. All passengers will 
also be under strict surveillance until 6 days 
after they last touched ports in India or Egypt. 

To control the spread of the epidemic from 
Egypt. the Lebanese Government has adopted 
the following regulations: Every traveler com 
ing from or departing to Egypt must be in 
certificate of inoculation at 
least 6 days old and not more than | month old; 
in addition, every traveler coming from Egypt 
must be in certificate not 
more than 8 days old indicating freedom from 
contamination: must present a health certificate 
and must submit to medical examination by the 
Lebanese sanitary authorities during the 5 days 
following entry. All those not in possession ot 
inoculation and contamination certificates will 


Passengers who do not possess such 


possession ot a 


possession ot a 


be placed in quarantine upon arrival in Beirut 
for a period of not less than 48 hours. 

All travelers entering Lebanon must submit to 
medical examination at the port of entry. 

All importation of fruit, dates, and uncooked 
food is forbidden 

Sanitation points have been established at all 
frontier 

Further reports from Saudi Arabia indicate 
that all air communications between Egypt and 
that country Ships from 
Egypt are prohibited from entering any port 
except Jidda. where quarantine facilities are 
available. 


posts 


have been ‘ inceled. 





Gencrally speakin the banking position 
in the Union remains strong. As of March 
31, 1947, the ratio of the commercial banks’ 
cash reserves to their liabilities to the public 
was 41 percent, and their liquid asset ratio 
was 72 percent, both of which still exceed 
the accepted standards for adequate cash re- 
serves of commercial banks 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Control.—The Government of the 
Union of South Africa on September 5, 1947, 
issued a consolidated list of items which 
require export permits from the Minister of 
Economic Development before they may be 
shipped from the Union. All previous lists 
of items under export control are canceled 

The commodities covered in this notice are 
those still in short supply in South Africa 
and in general are as follows: Agricultural 
products such as barley, oats, rye and prod- 
ucts, feedstuffs, fodders, fertilizers, and live- 


stock; practically all building materials; a) 
articles of food and drink (except canned 
fish, fish products, and coffee); industria 
chemicals such as nicotine sulfate, red ang 
white lead, litharge, sodium carbonate, and 
sodium hydroxide; practically all iron ang 
steel-mill products; jute products; hides and 
skins (except angora, Karakul, and ostrich) 
and all types of leather; machine tools ang 
hand tools of all types; bicycles, passenger 
and commercial motor vehicles and parts anq 
accessories; nonferrous materials such ag 
brass, bronze, lead, solder and white meta] 
in all forms, including scrap; typewriters: 
potatoes; soaps and oils including candles. 
glycerin, glycol, paraffin wax and _ polishes, 
and all fats and oils; textile fibers, yarns. 
threads, and piece goods of all types, together 
with all textile manufactures such as bed. 
ding, clothing, and household furnishings: 
sewing machines; and unmanufactured hard- 
woods and softwoods and joinery. 

Under certain conditions the products 
mentioned in this notice do not require ex. 
port permits These exceptions apply to 
goods in transit through the Union; sugar, 
which is subject to another regulation; fresh 
fruits and vegetables (except onions and 
potatoes) when exported to Great Britain 
and other British countries; ships’ stores: 
goods for the Union's defense used 
personal effects of persons leaving the Union: 
gifts (except rice, butter, cheese, sugar, and 
condensed milk and samples of no com- 
mercial value 


United Kingdom 


Exchange and Finance 


forces; 


Gold Loan From South Africa.—The Gov- 
ernments of the United Kingdom and the 
Union of South Africa announced on Octo- 


ber 9 an agreement providing for the loan 
of £80,000,000 ($320,000,000) in gold by South 
Africa to the United Kingdom and for other 
trade and financial arrangement between 
the two countries 

The Union Government is to make a loan 
of gold to the United Kingdom Government 
and accordingly will arrange for the South 


African Reser 
of England for 


e Bank to trans‘er to the Bank 
account of the United King- 


dom Government an amount of 9,275,000 
ounces of fine gold Such transfer will take 
plac e as soon as possible after the agreement 
comes into force. Delivery of the ld shall 
take place at Uni port boxed ready for 


shipment 
The Union Gi 
at any time 


the right 
repayment in sterling 


f such part of the amount loaned as may 


ernment will have 
to require 


¢ + 


prove necessary to prevent the gold holding 
of the South African Reserve Bank from fall- 
ing below the figure of SA£100,000,000 

The United Kingdom 


have the right at any time to repay the loan 


Government will 


in whole or in part by transfer of gold 
from the Bank of England to the South Afri- 
can Reserve Bank 

The Bank of England, on behalf of the 


United Kingdom Government, will pay to 
the South African Reserve Bank, for account 
f the Union Government, interest at the 
rate of one-half of 1 percent per annum on 
the amount of the outstanding from 
time to time This interest will be calcu- 
lated and paid in sterling at 6-month 
intervals 

The amount of the loan of gold outstand- 
ing at the expiry of 3 years from the date of 
the original transfer of gold is to be repaid 
on the demand of the Union Government by 
a transfer of gold from the Bank of England 
to the South African Reserve Bank, or other- 
wise and at such times as may be agreed upon 


loan 


(Continued on p. 36) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Beverages 


Rum Imports, U. K. 


The British Minister of Food an- 
nounced in August that to complete the 
1947 import program of rum from the 
British West Indies authority had been 
given for the importation into the United 
Kingdom from Jamaica, Trinidad, and 
Barbados of 1,500 tons of rum, 3 years 
old, or more, at date of shipment. 

This rum will be prepared, bottled, and 
cased in the Islands, and will be sold 
in the United Kingdom at an agreed 
maximum retail price of 29s. 9d. (about 
$5.98 United States currency) per bottle, 
or alternatively 15s. 6d. ($3.12) per half 


bottle. The quantity authorized for im- 
port is equivalent to about 3,000,000 
bottles. 


DISTILLING PROGRAM AGREED UPON, U. K. 


In April 1947, the British Minister of 
Food announced that a distilling pro- 
gram had been agreed upon with the 
Scotch Whisky Association. Under the 
terms of the agreement the Association 
undertook to increase from 55 percent 
to 75 percent the proportion of its cur- 
rent releases for export in return for 
permission to buy 50,000 tons of barley 
out of the 1946 crop and possibly an ad- 
ditional 75,000 tons later in the year, if 
supplies permitted. 

The Minister of Food approved the 
allocation of the additional 75,000 tons 
of barley, one-third of which may be 
taken from the English barley crop and 
the rest from the Scottish crop. The 
allocation was made on the understand- 
ing that as large a proportion as pos- 
sible be taken from what remained of 
the 1946 crop. 

The Scotch Whisky Association will 
continue to direct to hard currency 
countries the whole of the additional 
amount of exports provided for under 
the terms of the agreement with the 
Minister. 


N + 
Chemicals 
OuTpuT oF NITROGEN WorKS, LINZ, AUSTRIA 


In August 1947, the nitrogen works at 
Linz, Austria, were operating at approxi- 
mately 50 percent of capacity. They 
have a capacity of 60,000 metric tons of 
nitrogen, or 300,000 tons of nitrogenous 
fertilizers, annually. The number of 
November 8. 
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workers has increased from 600 at the 
end of 1946 to 2,200 in August 1947. 


DDT MANUFACTURE AND CONSUMPTION, 
CEYLON 


To meet the increasing demand in Cey- 
lon for DDT the Board of Ministers has 
proposed that domestic production ca- 
pacity be expanded to 1,000 long tons an- 
nually, according to the foreign press. 
Annual consumption is now about 500 
tons. 

If the plans for an electrolytic alkali 
industry materialize, the DDT project 
will be a principal outlet for the surplus 
chlorine. 


PRODUCTION OF NITRATE, CHILE 


Chilean nitrate production in the fer- 
tilizer year ended June 30, 1947, was ap- 
proximately 1,540,000 metric tons, com- 
pared with 1,603,820 tons in 1945-46. 
Output would have been larger had in- 
clement weather not prevented the load- 
ing of nitrate for 2 weeks in June. The 
situation has been further aggravated by 
the congested condition of the port of 
Tocopilla. 


PRODUCTION OF SopDA ASH AND CAUSTIC 
Sopa, U. S. ZONE, GERMANY 


Production of soda ash in the United 
States Zone of Germany increased from 
3,983 metric tons in the first quarter of 
1947 to 16,125 in the second quarter. 
Output in July was 6,271 tons. 

Caustic soda output rose from 2,350 
tons in the first quarter to 11,521 in the 
second quarter. Production in July was 
3,363 tons. 


PRODUCTION OF FERTILIZERS AND INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICALS, GREECE 


Greek output of fertilizers rose in July 
1947 to 83 percent of the prewar figure, 
as compared with 47 percent in June, ac- 
cording to the Federation of Greek In- 
dustries. 

Production of certain industrial chemi- 
cals declined in July from 88 to 65 per- 
cent of the prewar figure. There was a 
temporary improvement in the supply of 
caustic soda. 


AMMONIUM-SULFATE PRODUCTION, INDIA 


India’s production of ammonium sul- 
fate in the fiscal year 1945-46 was 21,000 
tons, which was less than the average of 
25,800 tons during the war period but 
larger than the prewar figure of 15,000 
tons, according to the foreign press. The 


drop in production continued during the 
first 9 months of the 1946-47 fiscal year, 
when output was 16,100 tons, or 800 tons 
less than in the corresponding period of 
1945-46. 


NITROGENOUS-FERTILIZER PRODUCTION, 
ITALY 


Italy’s production of nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers in the first half of 1947 increased 
to 168,600 metric tons, as compared with 
142,200 tons in the second half of 1946, 
according to the foreign press. Output 
in the first half of 1946 amounted to 75,- 
400 tons. It is hoped that production 
for the year 1947 will total approximately 
350,000 tons. 


NORWEGIAN IMPORTS 


Norway will import fertilizers and ani- 
line dyes from the French Zone of Ger- 
many, under an agreement valid until 
December 31, 1947, but subject to re- 
newal. 


DECREASED EXPORTS, PALESTINE 


Palestine’s exports of chemicals de- 
creased in value by approximately £P500,- 
000 in 1946, as compared with 1945. To- 
tals were £P1,120,639 and £P1,623,400, re- 
spectively. 


PLANT CONSTRUCTION, PERU 


The Cerro de Pasco Copper Corpora- 
tion’s calcium-arsenate plant, under 
construction at Oroya, Peru, is nearing 
completion. The company also is erect- 
ing an electrolytic copper refinery at 
Oroya. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CHEMICAL AND FERTILIZER 
INDUSTRIES, SPAIN 


The chemical and fertilizer industries 
are among those to which the Instituto 
Nacional de Industria (I. N. I.) of Spain 
is directing special attention. TheI. N. I. 
is a State-controlled entity, established 
to finance and develop Spanish industry. 


DYE MANUFACTURE, POLAND 


The Boruta chemical works, Poland, 
recently began the manufacture of dyes, 
and 2% metric tons were produced in 
the third quarter of 1947. A dye known 
as Futromin is made largely from the 
Same materials as a former product of 
the German I. G. Farbenindustrie. 


IMPORTS, SURINAM 
Surinam’s imports of chemical prod- 
ucts in 1946 were worth approximately 
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$44,000, according to official customs sta- 
tistics. The United States was the 
source for slightly more than 50 percent 
of this amount. 


GUANO ESTIMATES, PERU 


Peruvian guano production in 1947 is 
forecast at 150,000 metric tons, larger 
than earlier estimates and greater than 
output in recent years. Government al- 
locations of fertilizers have favored pro- 
duction of food for domestic consumption 
rather than export crops, and certain 
industries, such as Sugar, are receiving 
considerably less than the amounts re- 
quested. 


MONTHLY Exports, U. K. 


The United Kingdom’s monthly aver- 
age exports of chemicals, drugs, dyes, 
and colors were valued at £5,084,000 in 
the first quarter of 1947 and at £5,241,- 
000 in the second quarter. In July, ex- 
ports reached £7,171,000, but dropped in 
August to £5,555,000. 

India was still the principal market, 
but shipments to that country declined 
sharply from £1,225,327 in July to £626,- 
000 in August. 


PLASTICS RESEARCH, U. K. 


An agreement now being formed will 
further plastics research in Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and the United Kingdom, 
according to the foreign press. The 
Plastics Committee of the Technological 
Institute of Flemish Engineers, the In- 
stitute for Plastic Research at Delft, and 
the British Institute of Plastics will par- 
ticipate and will cooperate particularly 
in the field of staff training. 


Construction 


DEVELOPMENTS IN MEXICO 


Building permits issued in the Fed- 
eral District of Mexico in the first 6 
months of 1947 numbered 2,225, valued 
at 98,898,663 pesos, as compared with 
1,990 (67,063,180 pesos) in the first 6 
months of 1946 and 3,420 (77,263,448 
pesos) in the corresponding period of 
1945. 

Statistics on buildings completed are 
considered more representative of build- 
ing activities than the number of licenses 
issued, inasmuch as all of the buildings 
for which licenses are granted are not 
built. Buildings completed in the first 
half of 1947 totaled 3,230 (119,738,429 
pesos), representing a decrease in the 
number and an increase in the value as 
compared with the corresponding pe- 
riods of 1945 and 1946, when buildings 


completed numbered 5,772 (81,064,430 
pesos) and 3,677 (87,222,590 pesos), 
respectively. 


The stoppage of building activities as 
a result of credit restrictions is particu- 
larly true of hotel work, available funds 
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being channeled into projects considered 
more constructive. 


HOTEL CONSTRUCTION ACTIVE IN PERU 


Accelerated construction of tourist 
hotels under the auspices of the Gov- 
ernment is reported in Peru, in the areas 
of Ayacucho, Cajamarca, Nasca, Uru- 
bamba, Juliaca, Huancavelica, Iquitos, 
and Chimbote. Hotel construction also 
is planned for Tacna, Mollendo, Huaraz, 
Chiclayo, and Tarma. The Government 
agency, National Touring Corporation, 
is planning construction of first-class 
hotels in Lima and Ica. 

Encouraged by increased demands for 
first-class hotels in Lima, private inter- 
ests are responsible for the erection dur- 
ing 1946 of a 100-room hotel and also 
one of 70 rooms. A 200-room hotel was 
scheduled for completion in October, and 
one of 300 rooms is expected to be com- 
pleted some time next year. 


Electrical 
Equipment 


VALUE OF 1946 OuTPUT, CANADA 


An official preliminary report of the 
Canadian Electrical Apparatus and Sup- 
plies Industry in 1946, covering 266 firms, 
shows production with a gross selling 
value (at the works) of $243,444,000, 
Canadian currency. This represents a 
6-percent increase over the 1945 value of 
$230.531,874, covering the activities of 
247 firms. 

The 1946 output has been exceeded 
only twice—in 1942 and 1943, when the 
values were $245,770,859 and $283,071,440, 
respectively. The value of the 1946 out- 
put was nearly three times that reported 
for 1939. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Tea 


COFFEE PRODUCTION AND SALES, BRAZIL 

As a result of unfavorable weather 
conditions in Sao Paulo, Brazil, many 
coffee berries of the 1947-48 crop were 
not gathered, and the premature flow- 
ering of the 1948-49 crop is responsible 
for additional damage. 

Coffee stocks in Santos as of July 31, 
1947, amounted to 2,116 462 bags of 60 
kilograms each (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds), as compared with 1,900,706 bags 
at the end of July 1946. 

Of the 739,350 bags of coffee exported 
from Santos in July 1947, the United 
States received 591,319 bags, or 80 per- 
cent; the Netherlands received 56,958 
bags, or 7 percent; the United Kingdom, 


36,500 bags, or 5 percent; Belgium 
13,158 bags, or 2 percent; and the re. 


mainder went in small amounts to vayj. 


ous other countries. 


Because of losses caused by the insegt | 
known as Broca, and also because of the | 
unusual weather, certain agriculturg) | 


circles have argued against selling the 
D. N. C. stocks, estimated at 4,600,009 
bags. 


TEA PRODUCTION AND Exports, CHINA 


The 1946 tea production of China js 
estimated at 266,000,000 pounds, or ap. 
proximately 28 percent of the 1934-3, 
average production estimated at 884. 
800,000 pounds. 

Exports during 1946 totaled 743,609 
pounds, and during the first half of 1947, 
18,628,500 pounds, which was about 25 
times the entire amount of tea exported 
in 1946, but only 25 percent of the 1949 
tea exports. Of the 18,628,500 pounds 
exported during the first 6 months of 
1947, the United States received 2,478 529 
pounds. 

Prospects for increased tea production, 
tea standardization, and building up of 
exports, do not at present look bright, 
A tentative program to increase tea pro- 
duction and to standardize the product 
is now being studied, but apparently not 
much will be done until the exchange 
value of tea for rice is improved. 


COFFEE FRODUCTION AND Exports, Hart 


Harvest of Haiti’s 1947-48 coffee crop 
began in late August and will continue 
through next March. Production is 
estimated by the National Bank of the 
Republic of Haiti, a Government insti- 
tution, at 403,600 bags of 60 kilograms 


each. About 400,000 bags were har- 
vested in the preceding season. 
Exports of coffee in June 1947 


amounted to 2,378,382 kilograms (1 kilo- 
gram=2.2046 pounds) valued at $1,192, 
273, with Norway as the leading cus- 
tomer, taking 1,772,000 kilograms (or 
74 percent), valued at $893,526; Belgium 
took 390,960 kilograms, valued at $184,- 
428 (16 percent), and Italy took 203,342 
kilograms, valued at $108,837 ‘about 9 
percent). 

Exports in July 1947 totaled 1,458,160 
kilograms, valued at $685,670. Belgium 
took the largest amount, 636,000 kilo- 
grams, valued at $301,113 (43 percent) 
and Norway was second, with 548,000 
kilograms, valued at $255,951 (37 per- 
cent). 

Exports to the United States in June 
amounted to only 4,000 kilograms valued 
at $1,906, and in July to 88,080 kilograms 
valued at $39,253. The United States 
has never taken much of Haiti's coffee 
except during the war, and there is some 
question as to Europe’s being able to get 
dollar exchange in the future to buy 
Haiti’s coffee. 
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Dairy Products 
REDUCTION IN U. K.’s BUTTER RATION 


The British Ministry of Food has an- 
nounced that effective November 9, for 
a period of 8 weeks, the butter ration 
will be reduced from 3 ounces to 2 ounces 
per person each week, and the margarine 
ration will be increased from 3 ounces to 
4 ounces. This action was made neces- 
sary by the break-down in negotiations 
with Denmark for the purchase of dairy 
products and the seasonal decline in im- 
ports of butter from Australia and New 
Zealand. 

Fruits 


APPLE PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, 
New ZEALAND 


ew Zealand’s 1947 apple crop report- 
edly is the smallest shown in the rec- 
ords of the New Zealand Internal Mar- 
keting Division and of the Fruit Market- 
ing Council. Production in 1947 is esti- 
mated at 1,351,000 bushels, as compared 
with 2,369,328 bushels in 1946. 

Several hundred thousand bushels are 
estimated to have gone into direct trade 
between producer and consumer. Cli- 
matic disasters (frost, hail, and wind) 
associated with wet spring conditions 
are said to have caused the short crop. 

In handling the crop, the general pol- 
icy has been followed of distributing 
supplies in proportionate quantities over 
town and country throughout the season. 
Plans for export to Britain of first 500,- 
000 cases, then 250,000, and finally 50,000 
cases were abandoned owing to shortage 
of shipping. 

Dehydration is being carried out at 
Hastings and Motueka, the quantity that 
can be processed being far below present 
market requirements. The _ produce, 
known as apple slices, appears to be 
acceptable to the public and may be a 
means of keeping the market for cook- 
ing apples supplied throughout the year. 
More than a possibility is seen that de- 
hydration may be a serious challenge to 
cool storage in the supply of cooking ap- 
ples to the public. 

The Internal Marketing Division re- 
ports that during the 1947 season 4,- 
894,125 pounds of apples were processed, 
which yielded 507,382 pounds of dried 
apples. Although by September 4, 1947, 
the yield had not been delivered, it had 
all been sold locally and the Internal 
Marketing Division considered stocks as 
nil. 

CUBAN SHIPMENTS 


September 30 marked the end of the 
4-month Cuban avocado shipping season 
and of the 2-month period during which 
grapefruit moves from the Isle of Pines 
to the United States market. 

During September 1947, 4,600,000 
pounds of grapefruit (51,495 crates) were 
shipped, bringing the total for the season 
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to 4,900,000 pounds (56,495 crates). 
Shipments this year have exceeded the 
12,000 crates shipped in 1945 and the 
46,000 crates shipped in 1946, but are 
somewhat less than the 58,000 crates 
shipped in 1944 and the approximaie 
100,000 crates annually before the war. 

Loadings of Cuban avocados for the 
past season declined 40 percent as com- 
pared with shipments in 1946, and were 
67 percent below the average of the years 
1939-41. In the first 9 months of 1947, 
approximately 3,697,000 pounds were 
shipped, as compared with 6,077 pounds 
in the corresponding period of 1946 and 
an average of 11,262,000 pounds for the 
first 9 months of 1939-41. Dealers as- 
sert that poor market conditions and in- 
adequate transportation were respon- 
sible for the smaller shipments, but the 
basic reason seems to be the high cost of 
producing avocados in Cuba, coupled 
with the good domestic demand, and the 
failure of Cuba to keep pace with Cali- 
fornia, Florida, and other avocado-pro- 
ducing areas in the United States in the 
development of improved, high-yielding 
varieties and in general economy of 
operation. 

Other fruit shipments from Habana 
during September included a_ small 
quantity (800 crates) of out-of-season 
pineapples and 219,000 pounds of plan- 
tains (cooking bananas), the latter des- 
tined principally to Latin-American com- 
munities in Florida. 


Grain and Products 


RIcE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
EL SALVADOR 


Harvest of the 1947-48 Salvadoran 
rice crop commenced in late October 
and will continue through December. 
Since growing conditions have been ex- 
cellent during the current season local 
producers are anticipating a _ better- 
than-average crop. The yield from the 
1947-48 crop is expected to be 450,000 
to 600,000 Spanish quintals. (1 Spanish 
quintal=101.41 English pounds.) Esti- 
mated production for the 5-year period, 
1939-43, averaged about 400,000 quintals 
per year. 

Local shippers believe that exportable 
surpluses from the 1947-48 rice crop will 
amount to 100,000 to 120,000 quintals. 
Export quotations on Salvadoran rice 
during the first week in October 1947 
ranged from $8.80 to $9.20 per quintal. 
With stocks of rice from the 1946-47 
crop reported as being virtually ex- 
hausted, it is probable that the price will 
tend downward as soon as rice from the 
1947-48 crop becomes generally avail- 
able. 


IMPORTS OF Foop GRAINS, INDIA 


A total of 126,382 long tons of food 
grains were landed in India between 
September 5 and September 18, 1947. 


Arrivals from the United States during 
this period totaled 47,337 long tons or 
37.46 percent of the total imports, as 
compared with 79,045 tons or 62.54 per- 
cent from other sources. 

Arrivals of food grains from all sources 
outside India, during the period Decem- 
ber 27, 1946, through September 18, 1947, 
as per figures furnished by the Minister 
of Food (India), amounted to 1,670,149 
long tons, the United States having con- 
tributed 745,875 tons or 44.66 percent of 
the total imports, as compared with 924,- 
274 tons, or 55.34 percent, from all other 
sources. 


Spices and Related Products 


PEPPER IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, 
BRITISH MALAYA 


During the second quarter of 1947 
2,015.27 tons of black, long, and white 
pepper were imported into Singapore 
and the Malayan Union. Sumatra pro- 
vided 595.60 tons of black pepper, 76.21 
percent of the total black pepper im- 
ported; Java provided 205.95 tons of long 
pepper, the bulk of all long pepper im- 
ported; and of the 1,016.58 tons of white 
pepper imported, Sarawak provided 31.28 
percent, Banka and Billiton 27.39 per- 
cent, and Java 17.52 percent. 

Total exports of black, long, and white 
pepper amounted to 3,059.78 tons during 
the second quarter of 1947. The United 
States was the largest purchaser of black 
pepper, receiving 377.88 tons (30.17 per- 
cent), and Hong Kong received 332.39 
tons (29.68 percent). India took 177.13 
tons of long pepper, 85.95 percent of the 
total exported. The United Kingdom 
took 46.61 percent, Sweden 20.54 per- 
cent, and Argentina 9.21 percent of the 
total white-pepper exports. 


Sugars and Products 
PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, JAMAICA, B. W. I. 


Production of raw sugar in Jamaica 
during the year September 1, 1946, to 
August 31, 1947, amounted to 170,268 
long tons, as compared with 177,876 long 
tons during the preceding crop year. 

The latest estimate (prepared by the 
Sugar Manufacturers’ Association) for 
the forthcoming crop due to commence 
in January 1948 is 197,750 long tons, 
which represents an increase over the 
1946-47 crop. 

The recent crop began to leave the 
mills in the middle of January 1947 and 
stopped in the last week in August. It 
was the second largest crop in the his- 
tory of Jamaica. 

The importation of sugar is prohibited 
except under license of the Sugar Con- 
trol Board, hence there were no com- 
mercial importations in 1946, nor in the 
current year to date. 

Exports in 1946 amounted to 148,695 
long tons, as compared with 118,285 tons 
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in 1945. Except for small amounts of 
refined sugar shipped to the dependen- 
cies and to the Bahamas and British 
Honduras, all of the sugar exported was 
raw sugar. In 1946 the United King- 
dom obtained 93,395 tons and Canada 
53,101 tons. 

Preliminary customs figures show that 
during the first half of the current calen- 
dar year 65,726 long tons of sugar were 
shipped. 

Stocks held by the Sugar Manufac- 
turers’ Association as of August 30, 1947, 
were 62,889 long tons, as compared with 
41.578 a year earlier. Stocks held by 
wholesalers, retailers, and industrial con- 
sumers are insignificant. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION, INDIA 


Production of sugar in India in the 
1946-47 season amounted to 5,576,000 
long tons (gur basis), according to the 
Final All-India Sugarcane Forecast, 3 
percent above the 1945-46 output which 
totaled 5,416,000 tons. 


EXPANSION OF SUGAR-BEET INDUSTRY, 
U.S. S. R. 


The U.S. S. R. sugar industry will have 
186 beet factories operating this year, 41 
more than in 1946, according to the 
Soviet press. It is reported that the in- 
dustry is endeavoring to increase its out- 
put 94 percent over that of last year. 
The beet harvest is expected to be large, 
owing to the nearly 385,000-acre expan- 
sion of plantations, and also because of 
the much higher yields resulting from 
spring planting on deep-plowed land and 
thorough cultivation of the crop, says the 
Soviet report. 

In the Ukraine, 127 sugar refineries 
have been restored, according to the 
Russian press, and four times as Many 
sugar beets were to be processed as in 
1946. The potentiality of the production 
base was increased in 1947 by 56 percent 
as compared with 1946, states the Soviet 
press. : 


General Products 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, CYPRUS 


Among the principal imports into 
Cyprus in 1946 were the following se- 
lected products (figures for 1945 in 
parentheses; values in pounds sterling, 1 
pound+$4.03 U. S. currency) : Hardware 
and cutlery, 98,444 (26,150); cement, 
80,275 (18,398): bicycles, 38,534 (5,717) ; 
matches, 32,378 (35,220). 

Among the principal exports of Cyprus 
in 1946 were the following selected 
products (figures for 1945 in paren- 
theses) : Artificial teeth, 59,603 (21,435) ; 
sponges, 21,116 (21,643) ; buttons, 259,047 
(365,171). 

About 200 persons are employed by one 
large company in the manufacture of 
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artificial teeth which are sent mainly to 
various colonies of the British Empire. 

The work of collecting sponges is done 
by divers who come from the nearby 
seafaring countries. Of total exports, 6 
hundredweight valued at £1,474 were ex- 
ported to the United States in 1945, and 
28 hundredweight valued at £5,953 in 
1946. 

Button manufacturing is a compara- 
tively new industry in Cyprus, having 
started in 1939. The two factories now 
in operation are equipped with modern 
machinery and provide labor for about 
1,200 persons. The raw material used 
is the dom nut—the pit of a species 
of mango fruit imported from Eritrea. 
Most of the manufactured buttons go to 
the United Kingdom. One of the button 
manufacturers is sending a representa- 
tive to the United States to purchase the 
most modern button-making machines 
on the market. 

In addition to the above-mentioned 
items, other factories in Cyprus are mak- 
ing brick, tile, brooms, dusters, and 
matches for both home consumption and 
export, although in negligible quantities. 


MANUFACTURING ACTIVITIES, AUSTRIA 


Although the Austrian building-ma- 
terials industry has increased its produc- 
tion of all essential commodities, it failed 
during the first 5 months of 1947 to reach 
the 1946 average monthly production in 
any line. The accompanying table shows 
the production of the more important 
building materials during the first 5 
months of 1947, as compared with cur- 
rent capacity and average monthly pro- 
duction in 1937 and 1946. 

Production of cement, which reached 
34 percent of capacity in May, was pre- 
vented from reaching a higher level by 
the shortage of fuel. The fact that brick 
output reached only 10 percent of ca- 
pacity constituted a most serious deter- 
rent to the Austrian reconstruction pro- 
gram. 


Production of Major Building Materials, 
fustria 


A verage 
monthly 
Monthly production 


Cement tor 
Brick 1,000 piece 
Clay roofing tile do 11, 100 } 415 


RO 500 90. 000 32. 400 


43, 368 54,000 13, 100 


Jar Ket Mar Ap May 


1 Not available. 


Source: Austrian Ministry for Trade and Reconstruc 





Lack of suitable fiber plates and glue 
has prevented many furniture plants in 
Austria from resuming operations. [Ip 
Western Laender, some firms reporteg 
small stocks of raw materials, and the 
industry operated at an estimated level 
of 25 percent of capacity during the first 
5 months of 1947. In eastern Austria, the 
furniture-producing industry was estj- 
mated to have worked at approximately 
10 percent of capacity. 

By May 1947, the production of pre- 
fabricated houses had reached only ap. 
proximately 30 percent of its annual 
capacity of 6,500 houses, because of lack 
of suitable raw materials. The majority 
of the plants worked on export orders 
from France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and the Levant. 

Manufacturers of barrels were handi- 
capped by the lack of deciduous woods 
which formerly were obtained from 
Yugoslavia and Rumania. 

The Austrian light-agricultural-equip- 
ment and hand-tool industries, which 
had recovered rapidly in March 1947 
after the winter of inactivity and had 
attained the highest production rate 
since the war’s end, continued in April 
to produce at a rate equal to 85 percent 
of their 1937 production level. In the 
United States Zone, where approxi- 
mately one-half of the Austrian agricul- 
tural hand tools are produced, 106,592 
scythes, 54,248 sickles, and 23,440 other 
agricultural hand tools were manufac- 
tured in April. 

The optical industry in Austria oper- 
ated at between 30 and 35 percent of its 
capacity in May 1947, a little higher than 
in April. One concern in the Vienna 
area produced 73 microscopes and 6 
microtomes; and was operating at 35 
percent of capacity. Another concern in 
the same area manufactured lens-meas- 
uring instruments, optical surgical in- 
struments, and a quantity of spectacle 
lenses. 


Leather and 
Products 


PRODUCTION IN BELGIUM 


Although production in Belgium of 
both heavy and light leathers during the 
first 6 months of 1947 was substantially 
better than during the corresponding 
period of 1946, operations in the industry 
tended to slacken, particularly on sole 
leather and fine dressed leather. Out- 
put of other categories, however, was 
well maintained. 

Production of leather during the first 
6 months of 1947, with corresponding 
figures for 1946 in parentheses, was as 
follows: Sole leather, 3,774,117 kilograms 
(3,404,546); technical leather, 789,411 
kilograms (549,610); upper leather, 1,- 
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$05,822 square feet (5,320,004); fine 
dressed leather, 3,814,848 square feet 
(1,154,805) ; and lining leather, 4,684,482 
square feet (4,147,081). 

The reduced export demand and the 
increasing preference for knit gloves 
have resulted in reduced activity in the 
Jeather-glove industry. 

Production of shoes declined sharply 
during the first half of 1947, with the 
exception of a slight rise in February 
and March. In the latter part of May 
a number of shoe factories, particularly 
the small establishments, shut down 
completely or curtailed operations be- 
cause of the lack of foreign demand and 
the competition from foreign producers 
in Belgium itself. Actual output of 
leather shoes and slippers during the 
first 6 months of 1947 was as follows: 


Pairs 
Boots - - — 7, 871 
Work shoes for men 42, 929 
Work shoes for women 3, 904 
Shoes for miners 23,191 
Walking shoes for men : , 581, 757 
Walking shoes for women 1, 100, 683 
Walking shoes for children 725, 748 
Walking shoes for babies 88, 559 
Miscellaneous shoes 31. 887 
Slippers ; 423, 522 


Exports OF SKINS FROM NIGERIA TO U. S. 


Declared exports from Nigeria to the 
United States during the first 8 months 
of 1947 included 355 tons of sheep and 
lamb skins, valued at $549,336; 815 tons 
of goat and kid skins, $2,115,149; and 887 
pieces of reptile skins, $1,311. 


REUNION’S IMPORTS 


During the first 7 months of 1947, 
Reunion imported 33 metric tons of 
leather and leather manufactures, chiefly 
from France and Madagascar. 


Machinery, 


Agricultural 
TRACTORS PURCHASED BY POLAND 


Three hundred tractors purchased by 
the Polish Government from Czecho- 
slovakia were scheduled to be delivered 
by the end of October. 

Negotiations completed for the pur- 
chase from England of 200 Fordson trac- 
tors call for delivery at the rate of 20 
tractors a month, the first consignment 
of which was made in September. 


PROSPECTS OF SPAIN’S IMPORTING DAIRY 
EQUIPMENT 


Spain has not imported dairy machin- 
ery and equipment to any appreciable 
extent for 10 or more years, and pros- 
pects of imports now are severely af- 
fected by the shortage of foreign ex- 
change, particularly dollars. 

Importation of limited quantities of 
centrifugal laboratory equipment, cream 
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separators, pasteurizers, and other dairy 
equipment is expected to result from 
financial agreements with Sweden, 
Switzerland, and Denmark. Prior to 
1939, dairy-plant equipment and sup- 
plies, such as refrigeration machinery, 
separators, pasteurizers, milk cans, and 
bottles were imported principally from 
Germany and Sweden; Denmark, Por- 
tugal, and the United States supplied 
smaller quantities. 

The small volume of dairy machinery 
and equipment manufactured in Spain 
is confined largely to small, old-style 
pasteurizers; centrifugal milk pumps; 
cans; and bottles. 


Machinery, 


Industrial 


INSTALLATIONS IN Foop INDUSTRY, SPAIN 


A plan for the establishment of a 
series of cold-storage plants and modern 
meat-packing houses in the northern 
section of Spain, in addition to dehydra- 
tion units and modern pasteurization 
plants for the dairy industry, is reported 
and probably will be announced officially. 

The operations of these branches of 
the food industry are expected to be in- 
cluded in activities of the huge Spanish 
State Holding Co., Instituto Nacional 
de Industria. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


MANUFACTURE OF STREPTOMYCIN, 
AUSTRALIA 


The Director of the Commonwealth 
Serum Laboratories in Australia has an- 
nounced that streptomycin is to be pro- 
duced in large quantities in that country, 
reports the British press. 


AUSTRIAN FIRM TO MANUFACTURE 
PENICILLIN 


The Biochemie G. m. b. H., a firm con- 
trolled by an Austrian brewery concern, 
has reportedly invested about 5,000,000 
schillings in the manufacture of peni- 
cillin in Austria, in which the company 
appears to have a monopoly, reports the 
foreign press. This firm is planning to 
begin large-scale manufacture of peni- 
cillin with equipment to be purchased in 
France. 


TRADE IN KOLA Nuts, GOLD COAST 


Kola nuts rank second to cacao in 
value as an export crop of the Gold Coast. 
Formerly, considerable kola was exported 
by sea to Nigeria, but increasing supplies 
in that country and competition from 
Sierra Leone have greatly reduced such 
shipments in the past 15 years. 


Total exports of kola nuts from the 
Gold Coast in 1946 were 2,239 hundred- 
weight, valued at £4,080, compared with 
118,231 hundredweight, with a value of 
£135,662, in the preceding year, and 
117,980 hundredweight, valued = at 
£119,492 in 1944. 

In addition, there is considerable do- 
mestic consumption of kola nuts, manual 
laborers chewing the nuts while working. 

There are two major producing regions 
in the Gold Coast—the Birim district of 
the Eastern Provinces and a belt between 
Mampong and Sunyani in Ashanti. The 
trade is largely in the hands of Hausa 
traders, who purchase the nuts from 
women and children who have gathered 
them from bushes around the small vil- 
lages. The Hausa men also arrange ex- 
ports to firms in Nigeria and carry bags 
of nuts overland to French territory. 
The heavy transport charges on nuts 
exported overland raise costs so high that 
the value is not proportional to the sales 
price. 


GREECE’S TRADE IN CHEMICALS AND 
PHARMACEUTICALS 


Imports of chemicals and pharma- 
ceuticals into Greece during the last 
quarter of 1946 totaled 241 metric tons, 
valued at 334,764,000 drachmas. Exports 
in the same period amounted to 4,843 
metric tons, with a value of 7,879,889,000 
drachmas. (The official rate of 5,000 
drachmas was recently quoted at US$1 
U. S. currency.) 


Imports INTO CYPRUS 


Imports of drugs and medicines into 
Cyprus during 1946 were valued at 
£89,009, in comparison with £90,589 in 
the preceding year. The United States 
furnished products valued at £12,875 in 
1946, a considerable drop from £21,609 in 
1945. 


IMPORTS OF MEDICINES, MADAGASCAR 


Madagascar’s imports of medicines 
during the first 5 months of 1947 
amounted to 100,200 net kilograms, 
valued at 17,055,000 francs. 


DATA ON Nvux VOmIcA, INDIA 


Although demand for India’s nux 
vomica, particularly from the United 
States, was slow, during the late sum- 
mer, the supply position on the Malabar 
Coast was becoming less favorable. 
Better conditions were said to prevail 
on the Coromandel Coast and in the Cal- 
cutta district. Prices were depressed. 

Calcutta shippers reported that it was 
more advantageous for United States 
buyers to purchase South Indian nux 
vomica from ready consignment stocks 
received in New York. Calcutta nux 
vomica reportedly had a lower strych- 
nine content than the Cochin and Co- 
canada products. As a result of the di- 
version of rail cars for the movement of 
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high-priority goods, such as food and 
coal, Calcutta shippers had difficulty in 
transporting stocks from the railhead 
at Cuttack to the port of Calcutta. 

Trade estimates place production of 
the all-India crop (1946-47) at 2,80) 
long tons. Of this quantity, the Madras 
district supplied 1,800 tons and the Cal- 
cutta area the balance. The collection 
of the new crop (1946-47) in the Cal- 
cutta region was completed in March 
1947. 

Aggregate stocks of nux vomica in the 
Madras area were estimated in the late 
summer to be well over 1,000 tons, of 
which 500 tons were reported to be in 
Cochin and the rest at collecting cen- 
ters in the interior. Unsold stocks in 
Calcutta warehouses were said to be 
negligible, and no stocks were held at 
the port awaiting shipment. Stocks in 
the forest areas in Orissa and the eastern 
States were estimated at about 1,000 tons, 
with an additional 150 to 175 tons at 
Cuttack, the railhead at the supply 
source. 

During the first half of 1947, ship- 
ments from the Malabar Coast ports 
amounted to a little less than 600 tons. 
A consignment of about 5 tons was 
shipped from Vizagapatam. The Cal- 
cutta consular district reported that dur- 
ing the half year ended June 30, 1947, 
100 tons of nux vomica were exported to 
the United States, in addition to an un- 
confirmed shipment of approximately 25 
tons to the United Kingdom. 

During the first half of 1947, prices of 
nux vomica in the Madras area fluctu- 
ated between $4.20 and $4.50 per hun- 
dredweight of 112 pounds ex-godown 
Cochin, and $4.80 and $5.55 for ship- 
ments f. o. b. Cochin. Export prices 
ranged between $0.0575 and $0.0650 per 
pound, c. and f. New York for shipments 
from Cochin. 

In the Calcutta market, there was a 
gradual decline in export prices during 
the first 6 months of 1947. The closing 
rate of $0.0650 per pound, c. i. f. New 
York, quoted in December 1946, decreased 
to $0.0575 early in March 1947. Further 
declines followed in the latter part of 
that month. In the absence of inquiries 
from abroad, there were no quotations 
during the 3 months April-June. The 
price at the supply source in Orissa dur- 
ing the first half of 1947 was $2.40 per 
maund of 82% pounds, uncleaned, com- 
pared with $2.85 per maund during De- 
cember 1946. 

Dealers at ports and supply centers 
were reported to be reluctant to part 
with their stocks in the expectation of 
a better demand from purchasing coun- 
tries and a consequent increase in price. 


PHARMACEUTICAL INDUSTRY IN POLAND 


Ownership and direction of the Polish 
pharmaceutical industry is divided be- 
tween the State, the cooperative move- 
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ment, and private enterprise, reports the 
European press. The bulk of the output 
is in the hands of 11 State-owned fac- 
tories, the largest of which are Ludwik 
Spies and Son, of Tarchemin, near War- 
saw (an important prewar concern 
which was nationalized after liberation) 
and the Klawe firm, of Warsaw, also a 
prewar company now nationalized. 

In Warsaw, there is a large factory 
established by the cooperative society, 
Unia, and there is a similar plant in 
Poznan, called the Pharmaceutical Co- 
operative Society of Poznan. 

The important cooperative society, 
Spolem, has undertaken the purchase 
and handling of medical herbs. This 
branch of the society’s activities is only 
in its initial stage and is still handi- 
capped by lack of skilled personnel. 

With 70 small privately owned phar- 
maceutical factories and the above- 
mentioned establishments, Poland can 
meet about 20 percent of domestic de- 
mand. The Polish Ministry of Health 
recently purchased foreign medicinals 
valued at $5,500,000, to be distributed 
among hospitals and health centers. 


U. K.’s Exports 


The value of British exports of pro- 
prietary medicines during the first half 
of 1947 was £2,480,363, compared with 
£2,090,291 in the comparable period of 
1946. Exports of ointments and lini- 
ments amounted to 13,893 hundred- 
weight, against 13,788 hundredweight. 

Exports of quinine and quinine salts 
from the United Kingdom during the 
first half of 1947 amounted to 562,591 
ounces, a considerable increase from the 
281,922 ounces in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1946. Exports of penicillin to- 
taled 626,096,000 units; the amount in 
June was 158,333,000 units. 

The value of British exports of other 
drugs, medicines, and medicinal prepa- 
rations in the first half of 1947 had a 
value of £3,236,498, against £2,842,750 in 
the like period of 1946. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


IMPORTS OF VARNISHES, PERU 


In 1946 Peru imported $4 metric tons 
of varnishes, worth approximately 
$48,000. 


CONDITIONS IN BRAZIL’s INDUSTRY 


Brazil’s paint and varnish factories 
were in a less favorable position in the 
first half of 1947 than formerly. Pro- 
duction costs were high, and consider- 
able quantities of imported paint entered 
the market at prices which domestic 
manufacturers were reluctant to meet. 
However, inasmuch as the new exchange 


regulations are expected to reduce im. 
ports of paint, the outlook for the indys. 
try is somewhat improved. 

The paint market also has been ag. 
versely affected by the recession in con. 
struction activities in the Rio de Janeiro 
area. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


KraFT-PaPer MILL To BE BUILT, Mexico 


Plans have been made to build a kraft. 
paper mill near Monterrey, Mexico. 4 
complete used unit for the manufacture 
of this paper has been purchased by the 
new Mexican paper company from q 
United States firm. The equipment, 
which is reported to be in excellent con- 
dition, will be installed as soon as the 
necessary construction work is finished. 

Pulp for the paper will be purchased 
from the United States or Canada and 
probably will be shipped by water through 
the port of Brownsville, Tex., and thence 
by rail to the plant site. 

Although the plant will have only 
kraft-paper-making equipment at the 
beginning of its operations, provision is 
made for the installation later of equip- 
ment for grinding pulpwood into pulp. 
Eventually, the promoters of the new 
enterprise plan to produce pulp from 
pulpwood obtained from their own tim- 
berlands situated in the State of Du- 
rango. 


NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION TO EXPAND, 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


Newfoundland’s two large newsprint 
mills operated at about the same produc- 
tion level during the first half of 1947 as 
they did in the corresponding period of 
1946. As the output of the mills is fully 
committed under contract for several 
years, emphasis is placed on maximum 
production. The demand for newsprint 
still is intense, according to officials of 
both plants. 

The capacity of the one sulfite pulp 
machine at one of the mills was ex- 
tended from 130 to 175 short tons per day 
during last winter. This machine and 
the newsprint machines now are oper- 
ating at a higher level than ever before. 
An all-time production record was 
achieved one day in June—177 short tons 
of sulfite and 723 tons of newsprint. 

Operations were curtailed during last 
winter and spring because of a wood 
shortage. A drought late in 1946 left 
nearly 100,000 cords in the upper reaches 
of the rivers. The plant’s stock piles 
consisted of only 80,000 cords at the be- 
ginning of the freezing period, which was 
not sufficient to keep the sulfite machine 
in operation during the spring months. 
Newsprint machines ran normally until 
the end of April when they were forced 
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to shut down for 9 days because stock 
piles were exhausted. Since that time, 
however, they have operated at capacity. 
Officials of this mill expect that enough 
wood will be available to support a fur- 
ther expansion of production. One of 
the newsprint machines is expected to be 
speeded up this fall, increasing its ca- 
pacity by 8 tons per day, and the other 
four are expected to increase their ca- 
pacities in the first half of 1948. In ad- 
dition, it is anticipated that a new mod- 
ern machine will go into production be- 
fore the end of 1948. The company re- 
ports that labor supplies are ample. 


SITUATION IN NORWAY’S INDUSTRY AND 
TRADE 


The wood-pulp, paper, and lumber in- 
dustries were hampered during the cut- 
ting year ended June 1947 by the short- 
age of labor for felling and transporting 
timber. Estimates were that about 
10,000 forest workers transferred to 
other industries in order to obtain better 
pay and steadier employment. The 
amount of pulpwood cut during the 10- 
month period ended April 1947 totaled 
2,600,000 cubic meters, compared with 
the planned cut of 3,500,000 cubic meters 
during the 12-month period ended June 
1947. The cutting program for the 
1947-48 season, though not definitely set 
up, is expected to be about the same as 
this year’s. Fulfillment of the goal may 
depend upon the following factors: In- 
crease in wages of forest workers, a de- 
mand by the forest workers’ union, 
which may return more labor to the 
woods; introduction of mechanical saws, 
as planned by the Norwegian Govern- 
ment; and the proposed increase in the 
price of spruce delivered to the rivers 
or roads. 

Production of mechanical wood pulp 
for sale amounted to 183,300 short tons 
during the first 6 months of 1947, 
compared with 474,000 tons in all of 
1946. Chemical-pulp production, chiefly 
bleached sulfite, totaled 85,000 tons, 
compared with 256,300 tons in the en- 
tire preceding year. These figures in- 
dicate that production of mechanical 
pulp during the first 6 months of this 
year was about 30 percent of capacity, 
and chemical pulp, 25 percent. 

Paper and paperboard production to- 
taled 121,200 tons during the first quar- 
ter of 1947, compared with 435.690 tons 
in all of 1946. The rate of output was 
between 80 and 85 percent of capacity. 
Newsprint production, included in the 
above figure, amounted to 31,90) tons 
during the quarter under review, when 
operations were between 60 and 80 per- 
cent of capacity. 

Exports of paper and related commod- 
ities during the first 4 months of 1946 
and 1947 are given in the following 
table: 
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Norwegian Exports of Paper and Related 
Commodities During the First 4 Months 
of 1946 and 1947 


(Metric tons !) 


First 4 | First 4 
Item months, | months, 


1946 1947 
Mechanical pulp: 
Dry 260 303 
Wet 20, 234 31, 046 
Chemical pulp: 
Sulfite, bleached, dry 28, 776 22, 690 
Other parce 1, 566 | 949 
Paper: | 
Newsprint ____- 18,561 | 29,690 
Other writing and printing 28, 090 | 31, 833 
Kraft Shake : 3, 756 4, 274 
Ee 4,053 | 4, 439 
Machine-glazed wrapping 2, 691 | 3, 816 
Tissue — i 2, 154 | 1, 857 
Greaseproof and parchment 4, 372 | 5, 297 
Other wrapping. | 2, 346 | 1,062 
Other 363 | 632 
Paperboard 9, 780 | 7, 876 
Total 127, 002 145, 764 


! One metric ton=approximately 1.1 short tons. 


The United Kingdom took approxi- 
mately 33 percent of the mechanical- 
pulp exports during the first 4 months of 
1947 and 40 percent of the wrapping pa- 
per. Argentina was the leading cus- 
tomer (20 percent) for newsprint, fol- 
lowed by India (with Burma) and Brazil. 
Argentina, the Union of South Africa, 
and India (with Burma) were the chief 
buyers of printing and writing paper. 


Radio 


PRODUCTION OF RECEIVERS AND TUBES, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Actual production of radio receivers in 
Czechoslovakia exceeded the goal set by 
the Government’s planned production 
program by 28.8 percent during the first 7 
months of 1947. Total output was 74,700 
receivers; the goal was 58,000. On the 
other hand, production of radio receiv- 
ing tubes fell 5.4 percent under the num- 
ber planned—the target set was 1,003,700 
tubes and actual output was only 949,800. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN RADIO-RECEIVER PRO- 
DUCTION AND RESEARCH, YUGOSLAVIA 


The 5-year plan of Yugoslavia con- 
templates self-sufficiency in domestic 
production of radio receivers, which 
have never before been produced com- 
mercially. By the end of 1947, the first 
10,000 sets will have been produced, and 
by 1951 the rate of output is expected to 
be 150,000 sets annually. The first year’s 
output will be assembled with both 
imported and domestically manufac- 
tured parts. 

A large laboratory is said to be under 
construction which will be fully equipped 
for scientific and industrial tests con- 
nected with radio. A Telegraph and 
Communications Institute has been es- 
tablished at the Serbian Academy of 
Sciences for the purpose of modernizing 
the communications services of Yugo- 
slavia. The Institute, among its other 
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functions, will conduct research on the 
problem of the domestic production of 
“people’s radio sets” and on the manu- 
facture of loud speakers which are to be 
placed as central receivers for public- 
square broadcasts in villages and rural 
communities throughout the country. 
As the demand for radio equipment is 
stated to be extremely high, first priority 
in purchasing will be accorded to mass 
organizations such as State institutions 
and Government concerns. 


Resins and Waxes 


EXPORTS OF BEESWAX, BRAZIL 


Brazil’s exports of beeswax in the 5- 
month pericd January-May 1947 
dropped 160 metric tons from those in 
the corresponding period of 1946, accord- 
ing to statistics of the Brazilian Ministry 
of Finance. Totals were 185 and 345 
tons, respectively, and values were $204,- 
250 and $322,650. 


MANUFACTURE AND IMPORTS OF SYNTHETIC 
RESINS, CANADA 


An ultramodern synthetic resin plant 
was opened in Montreal, Canada, in Sep- 
tember 1947, according to the foreign 
press. It is designed to produce alkyd- 
type resins used in the production of in- 
dustrial, marine, airplane, and mainte- 
nance finishes. The plant is the largest 
of its kind in the Dominion, and with its 
auxiliary units occupies approximately 2 
acres. Its equipment is capable of pro- 
ducing 1,500,000 imperial gallons an- 
nually, but its capacity eventually may 
be doubled. 

Canadian imports of synthetic resins 
and products in the 7-month period Jan- 
uary—July 1947 were approximately 
$2,400,000 greater in value than in the 
corresponding period of 1946, according 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Totals were $10,649,000 and $8,252,000, 
respectively. 


Soaps and 
Toiletries 


PRODUCTION IN LEBANON 


Production of eau de Cologne in Leba- 
non rose considerably in 1944 and 1945, in 
comparison with previous years. The 
1945 total was 150,000 liters, compared 
with 125,000 liters in the preceding year 
and 22,729 liters in 1939. 

Soap production in Lebanon amounted 
to 2,550 tons in 1939, 4,500 tons in 1943, 
3,500 in 1944, and 3,000 in 1945. 


MADAGASCAR’S IMPORTS OF PERFUMERY AND 
Soap 


Madagascar’s imports of perfumery 
during the first 5 months of 1947 amount- 
ed to 91,600 net kilograms, valued at 
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13,904,000 francs. Imports of ordinary 
soap in the same period were 25,400 gross 
kilograms, with a value of 754,000 francs. 


PHILIPPINE IMPORTS OF TOILETRIES 


The value of imports of toilet prepara- 
tions into the Republic of the Philippines 
during April 1947 was 1,479,000 pesos; 
during the preceding month the value 
was 1,252,000 pesos. 


U. K.’s Exports oF Soap 


British exports of hard soap during the 
first half of 1947 amounted to 99,525 hun- 
dredweight, compared with 142,671 hun- 
dredweight in the like period of the pre- 
ceding year, reports the British press. 
Exports of toilet soap totaled 25,535 hun- 
dredweight, against 44,137 hundred- 
weight. 

Exports of other soap from the United 
Kingdom throughout the first 6 months 
of 1947 declined to 25,009 hundredweight 
from 33,999 hundredweight in the cor- 
responding period of 1946. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


CONDITIONS IN Honc Konc’s INDUSTRY 


The textile industry, Hong Kong’s 
largest, as of July 1947, was operating 
only at approximately 20 percent of ca- 
pacity because of increased cost of raw 
materials, labor, and power. Before the 
war about 70,000 persons were employed 
by the industry. 

Substantial orders, mostly for sarongs, 
had been received from India and British 
Malaya. Additional orders for textiles 
from Ceylon were anticipated. 

Declared exports from Hong Kong to 
the United States during July 1947 in- 
cluded 351,711 pounds of feathers, 145,- 
285 pounds of silk waste, and 8,389 
pounds of linen embroideries. 

Among new factories registering with 
the Hong Kong Labor Department dur- 
ing July were four weaving mills and 
three cloth-calendering establishments. 


MILLS REGISTERED IN U. K. 


Four hundred new textile companies, 
with a capital of £2,194,700, were regis- 
tered in the United Kingdom during the 
first half of 1947, according to a foreign 
trade publication. In 1946, 803 new tex- 
tile companies were registered, with a 
total capital of £7,784,769, as compared 
with 298 companies (£1,334,100 capital) 
in 1945. 


NEW TEXTILE FACTORY; OUTPUT OF LEAD- 
ING MILL, PALESTINE 


A new textile factory (branch of a 
leading Palestine textile concern) is to 
be erected on a site near Haifa Bay. The 
plant will engage in the processing of a 
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wide variety of woolen fabrics and will 
include equipment for producing shrink- 
proof fabrics, as well as special machines 
for creaseproof and other permanent 
finishes. According to the prospectus, 
finishing capacity will be approximately 
25,000 meters (1 meter 39.37 inches) 
per 8-hour shift. Equipment for the 
plant is scheduled for delivery by the 
end of 1947. 

Palestine’s leading textile mill in Au- 
gust was operating more than 10,000 
spindles, as well as 157 mechanical looms, 
including 36 automatic ones, and ma- 
chines for dyeing, bleaching, and mer- 
cerizing cotton piece goods. More than 
1,100,000 kilograms of yarn and 3,250,- 
000 meters of fabric were produced in 
1946. A ready-made clothing depart- 
ment, equipped with about 100 sewing 
machines and accessories, is maintained. 
In 1946 it produced ready-made clothing 
valued at P£645,000. 


NEW TYPE OF WALL COVERING DEVELOPED, 
SCOTLAND, U. K. 


A new rayon-jute union cloth for wall 
covering (panels) has been developed in 
Scotland, according to a foreign trade 
publication. The material, appropri- 
ately designed, is treated with a plastic 
finish to insure smooth dust-resisting 
surfaces and is cemented to the wall like 
wallpaper. Several rooms have been ex- 
perimentally treated, it is reported, and 
the results have justified further experi- 
ments with the product. 


Cotton and Products 


EcuabDor’S IMPORTS OF COTTON 


In 1946, 348,641 kilograms of unginned 
cotton and 792,106 kilograms of ginned 
cotton (making a total of about 4,200 
bales of 500 pounds each) were imported 
by Ecuador. Imports from Peru during 
the first 4 months of 1947 totaled 404,502 
kilograms of ginned cotton and 17,023 
kilograms of unginned (equivalent to 
about 1,800 bales of ginned). 


NEW COTTON-SPINNING MILL IN HUNGARY 


A new cotton-spinning mill, with a 
capacity of 8,000 tons annually, is to be 
established in Hungary, according to a 
foreign-trade publication. Operations 
are to begin in the spring of 1948, and 
about 7,500 persons will be employed. 


SITUATION IN INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


The 1946-47 Indian and Pakistan cot- 
ton crop is estimated at 4,100,000 bales 
of 400 pounds. 

Consumption by the mills for the year 
ended July 31, 1947, is estimated at 3,- 
150,000 bales of 400 pounds each of do- 
mestic cotton and 685,000 bales of for- 
eign, or a total of about 3,835,000 bales. 

Exports of cotton amounted to 989,100 
bales during the year as against 1,015,- 


526 bales during 1945-46. 


Imports of cotton for the year endeq 
July 31, 1947, totaled, approximately 
652,000 bales, of which the United State 
supplied about 28,000 bales, Egypt Nearly 
half the total (303,000 bales), and Brit. 
ish East Africa, 200,000 bales. 

India’s exports of cotton piece goog: 
from Bombay, Karachi, and South ]p. 
dian ports totaled approximately 180. 
000,000 yards (excluding exports from 
Calcutta) during the first 8 months of 
1947. 

Imports of cotton piece goods into 
Bombay (3,982,020 yards) and Karachj 
(10,216,586 yards) totaled approximate. 
ly 14,200,000 yards during the first 7 
months of 1947. The United States fur. 
nished about 5,059,000 yards, the United 
Kingdom about 3,275,000 yards, and 
Mexico approximately 5,132,000 yards. 
During August 801,742 yards were im. 
ported into Bombay, of which the United 
States supplied 532,999 yards, and the 
United Kingdom, 225,309 yards. Cot- 
ton-piece-goods imports into South In. 
dian ports averaged 100,000 yards 
monthly during the first 6 months of 
1947, 87,844 yards coming from the 
United Kingdom and 15,461 yards from 
the United States. 


SPAIN’S TEXTILE INDUSTRY AND COTTON 
IMPORTS 


Spain’s cotton-textile industry, con- 
centrated around Barcelona, has about 
1.250 factories employing about 120,000 

Imports of raw cotton declined to 65,- 
000 metric tons in 1946 from 116,000 tons 
in 1945. In 1946 the United States sup- 
plied 33,000 tons and Brazil, 22,800 tons. 


Silk and Products 


Exports OF RAwW SILK, HonGc KONG 


Approximately 4,550 pounds of raw 
silk were exported from Korea to Hong 
Kong during September 1947. 


SWITZERLAND'S CONSUMPTION, TESTING, 
AND IMPORTS OF SILK 


Switzerland’s consumption of raw silk 
is gradually rising to the prewar level 
of about 350,000 kilograms (1 kilogram= 
2.2046 pounds) annually, according to 
a foreign-trade publication. In 1946, 
consumption of raw silk was estimated 
at 280,000 kilograms as compared with 
about 120,000 kilograms in 1945. Prin- 
cipal buyers of raw silk are the silk and 
bolting cloth weaving mills, hosiery 
manufacturers, and silk sewing-threat 
spinners. 

The Public Conditioning House in 
Zurich tested 285,677 kilograms of silk 
and products in 1946, of which 189,841 
kilograms was raw silk; 60,940 kilograms, 
thrown silk; and 34,896 kilograms, fibers 
other than silk. 

Imports of raw silk in 1946 came prin- 
cipally from Italy. Brazil supplied 22,- 
000 kilograms. 
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1947 arrivals of Japanese silk purchased 
at auctions in New York began reaching 


the country. 
Synthetic Fibers and Products 
OUTPUT AND TRADE, SWITZERLAND 


Output of Swiss rayon and staple fiber 
mills in 1946 amounted to approximately 
18,000 tons of filament yarn and staple 
fiber, according to a foreign-trade publi- 
cation. About 4,600 persons were em- 
ployed by the industry, but an additional 
200 to 300, it is stated, would be required 
to operate at full capacity. 

During 1946, 1,219 tons of viscose 
yarns, 628 tons of staple-fiber yarns, 3 
tons of other rayon yarns, and 162 tons 
of dyed yarns of all kinds were exported. 
Exports of rayon and silk piece goods 
revived in 1946, reaching a record peak 
of 5,310 tons (almost double 1945 ship- 
ments) after a 10-year decline. About 
95 percent of these exports consisted of 
rayon piece goods. 

Imports in 1946 consisted of 569 tons 
of saple-fiber yarns, 414 tons of viscose 
yarns, 134 tons of other rayon yarns, and 
1 ton of dyed yarns of all kinds. 


Wool and Products 
EGYPT'S CONSUMPTION AND TRADE 


Increased consumption of wool in 
Egypt, principally by the rug and blanket 
industries, has caused a decline in ex- 
ports. In 1947, domestic consumption 
is expected to comprise all but 200 or 
300 tons of the raw wool produced. 

During the first 6 months of 1947 only 
132 metric tons were exported, of which 
pulled greasy wool amounted to 103 tons; 
clipped greasy, 19 tons; clipped, scoured, 
or washed, 5 tons; and waste and ravel- 
ings, 5 tons. The United States took 
all but 10 tons which went equally to 
Greece and Italy. 

Imports of raw wool during the first 
6 months of 1947 amounted to 774 metric 
tons as compared with 840 tons in the 
entire year 1946 and 1,148 tons in 1945. 
Imports in 1947 were composed of 290 
metric tons of greasy wool, 217 tons of 
scoured or washed, 95 tons of bleached 
or dyed, and 172 tons of combed or 
carded. Australia, New Zealand, and 
the United Kingdom were the principal 
suppliers. 


TIBETAN WOOL Exports To U. S. 


Exports of Tibetan wool from Calcutta, 
India, to the United States amounted to 
1,375 bales in July 1947, as compared with 
2,786 bales in June and 2,376 bales in 
July 1946. 


Raw-Woo. Output, EXPORTS, AND 
IMPORTS, EIRE 


Production of wool in Eire in 1947 is 


estimated at 10,500,000 to 11,000,000 
pounds. 
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1947 


Raw-wool exports increased to 2,693,- 
100 pounds during the first 4 months of 
1947 from 2,150,400 pounds in the corre- 
sponding period of 1946. Shipments 
consisted of 1,156,600 pounds of skin 
wool, 900,500 pounds of greasy, 507,500 
pounds of washed or scoured, and 128,- 
500 pounds of wool waste. 

Imports of raw wool during the Janu- 
ary-April period of 1947 amounted to 
1,375,900 pounds (708,600 pounds of 
washed, scoured, or carbonized, 405,100 
pounds of greasy, and 262,200 pounds of 
sliped or pulled) as compared with 1,365,- 
500 pounds in the like period of 1946. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


HEMP FIBER AND ROPE PRODUCTION, 
TURKEY 


Production of hemp fiber in Turkey in 
1946, estimated at approximately 9,000 
tons, was practically all utilized by the 
domestic rope industry. Production in 
1947 is expected to approximate 8,000 
tons. 

Rope production in 1946 was placed at 
5,000 tons, the bulk of which was manu- 
factured by hand in Kastamonu. The 
annual potential capacity of the rope- 
manufacturing plant at Istanbul is re- 
ported to be 2,500 tons, but present pro- 
duction amounts to only about 1,000 tons. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


PERUVIAN TOBACCO SITUATION 


Peruvian production and marketing of 
leaf tobacco, as well as the manufacture 
of and trade in tobacco products, is con- 
trolled rigidly by the Estanco del Tabaco, 
a monopoly of the Peruvian Government, 
The Estanco determines each year the 
desirable domestic production and on this 
basis allocates the number of plants 
among growers, for which it furnishes 
the seed. 

Production of leaf tobacco in 1946 was 
the smallest since 1942, but 1947 plant- 
ings are estimated at a record level and 
a good crop is in prospect. 

The area planted for the 1947 crop is 
officially estimated at 1,632 hectares (1 
hectare=2.471 acres) and the crop is 
forecast at approximately 1,800,000 kilo- 
grams (1. kilogram=2.2046 pounds). 
This compares with an estimated 1946 
planting of 1,464 hectares and a crop of 
1,567,615 kilograms, also a 1942 area of 
952 hectares, with a production of 1,546,- 
273 kilograms. 

Although Peruvian tobacco could be 
grown in greater volume, the Estanco 
needs imported varieties for blending and 
for special products, and imports mod- 
erate quantities of Cuban and Turkish 
tobacco, as well as bright leaf from the 
United States. The Cuban tobacco is 


blended with Peruvian to make the more 
expensive brands of domestic cigarettes 
and is used also in domestic cigars. 
Turkish and United States varieties are 
used for making cigarettes similar to 
popular United States brands, without 
any mixture of Peruvian tobacco. 

According to official statistics, the leaf 
imports of 311,217 kilograms in 1945 were 
the largest on record; 201,320 kilograms 
were purchased from the United States. 
In 1946, total entries were 219,174 kilo- 
grams, practically all coming from Cuba 
and Turkey. Larger arrivals are expect- 
ed this year from all three sources, with 
preliminary import data for January-— 
April 1947 showing a total of 125,258 
kilograms. 

On July 31, 1947, the Estanco reported 
a total stock of leaf tobacco amounting 
to 1,854,740 kilograms. This included 
1,699,001 kilograms of domestic tobacco, 
105,649 kilograms from the United States, 
44,282 kilograms from Cuba, and 5,808 
kilograms from Turkey. The stocks of 
domestic and United States tobacco were 
considered as roughly equivalent to a 
year’s requirements, but holdings were 
proportionately much less for Cuban and 
Turkish tobacco. Domestic-tobacco 
stocks were expected to increase sharply 
late in the year following the harvest. 

The Estanco factory is large and capa- 
ble of greater output if old equipment is 
replaced with high-speed machinery. 
Seven new machines purchased in the 
United States were being installed at the 
end of August for packaging cigarettes, 
and the Estanco is anxious to modernize 
along other lines for greater plant ca- 
pacity. 

The manufacture and consumption of 
tobacco products in Peru were the highest 
on record in 1946, and may reach new 
peaks this year. 

The 1946 production of the Estanco 
factory consisted of 1,504,775,000 ciga- 
rettes, 1,524,230 cigars, and 842 kilograms 
of pipe tobacco. The cigarette output 
was 36 percent greater than in 1942. The 
rate of increase during the past 5 years 
has been almost 100,000,000 annually, 
and the 1947 production is forecast at ap- 
proximately 1,600,000,000. Ten brands 
are made, of which six are wholly Peru- 
vian leaf, two are Peruvian-Cuban 
blends, one is Turkish leaf, and one is a 
United States-Turkish blend. The Pe- 
ruvian and Peruvian-Cuban blends are 
dark cigar-flavor cigarettes, forming the 
bulk of the output. 

Cigar production increased from 
1,100,000 in 1942 to 1,500,000 in 1946, but 
the annual change has been erratic and 
production may fall off slightly in 1947. 
Only four brands are made and all con- 
tain cut tobacco filler of Peruvian or Pe- 
ruvian-Cuban leaf, with a wrapper of 
Peruvian leaf. These cigars have low- 

(Continued on p. 36) 
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Australia Announces 
Increased Air Fares 


The Minister for Civil Aviation re- 
cently announced that air fares between 
Perth, Western Australia, and Cairns, 
Queensland, and including Tasmania, 
would be increased 20 percent, effective 
October 20, 1947. The fare increase is 
attributed to the introduction of route 
charges, the recent increase in basic 
wages, cost-of-living adjustments, in- 
creased cost of aircraft spares, and the 
Arbitration Court’s 40-hour workweek 
decision. 

In announcing the increase, the Min- 
ister said that Australian air fares were 
still among the lowest in the world, add- 
ing that the new fares in Australia would 
average about 4.7 cents per passenger- 
mile as compared with 5.1 cents in the 
United States and 6 cents in Canada. 


Indonesia Acts To Reopen 
Communications Services 


Postal, telegraph, and telephone serv- 
ices in the reoccupied zone of Java and 
Sumatra have suffered chiefly from the 
destruction of post offices and telephone 
exchanges in some of the larger towns 
such as Krawang, Poerwakarta, Soeka- 
boemi, and Tjikampek in West Java, 








France Simplifies Visa Procedure 
for U. S. Citizens 


United States citizens, no matter where 
they reside in this country, can now make ap- 
plication in person for all types of French visas 
at the French General Consulate located at 
610 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

The new regulation, announced by the 
French National Tourist Office in the United 
States, supersedes the requirement which made 
it necessary that U. S. citizens file applications 
for French visas at the consular office serving 
their particular territory. This requirement 
has not been changed for noncitizens residing 
in the United States. 

A tourist visa may be obtained by U. S. 
citizens in 24 hours provided application, to- 
gether with passport and photograph, is pre- 
sented in person at counter No. 5 of the Con- 
sulate in New York. The new 24-hour plan 
for issuing tourist visas speeds up the old sys- 
tem by 2 days. 
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Brebes in Central Java, and Malang in 
East Java. Exchanges in most other lo- 
calities have been found intact but “run 
down” from prolonged neglect. The de- 
struction of the exchange at Krawang 
restricts telephone communication be- 
tween that city and Batavia, Cheribon, 
and Poerwakarta to only a few lines. As 
these are inadequate to bear the traffic 
between Batavia and Cheribon, a radio- 
telegraph station has been erected at 
the latter port to facilitate communica- 
tion with Batavia. Telephone and tele- 
graph service in the eastern part of the 
island is adequate, except in the Malang 
district. 

Radiotelephone services are function- 
ing in Batavia, Bandoeng, Surabaya, 
Semarang, Palembang, Padang, and Me- 
dan, but not as yet in areas reoccupied 
after July 21, 1947. The radio station at 
Rantja Ekek near Bandoeng is out of 
service, the building having been dam- 
aged and part of the installation re- 
moved. The sending station at Malabar 
near Bandoeng was burned. This sta- 
tion operated only on long wave, how- 
ever, and would therefore have been of 
little use now. Short-wave transmis- 
sions to the Netherlands and other coun- 
tries are being handled by the new Te 
Dajeuhkolot station at Bandoeng. 

The civilian mails in the reoccupied 
zones are being forwarded largely by 
the military service, but civilian mail 
service is gradually being organized. 


South Africa-Netherlands 
Interchange Air Services 


The Governments of the Union of 
South Africa and the Netherlands have 
concluded an air agreement granting 
reciprocal rights to operate air trans- 
port services between the two countries. 

Under the agreement the Dutch have 
been authorized to operate over the fol- 
lowing routes in both directions: 

1. The Netherlands via Tunis or Al- 
giers or Tripoli and Kano, Leopoldville, 
or Brazzaville to Johannesburg either 
directly or via intermediate points. 

2. The Netherlands Indies-Cocos Isles 
and/or Colombo, Mauritius, Madagascar 
to Johannesburg, either directly or via 
intermediate points other than inter- 








mediate points in the territory of the 
Union of South Africa. 

Any or all intermediate points may be 
omitted on any or all flights at the op- 
tion of the carrier concerned. 

While no airline has been named in the 
agreement, the Royal Dutch Airlines 
(KLM) is already operating a service 
from Amsterdam to Johannesburg. The 
South African Airways, however, is not 
operating to Amsterdam at present. 


British Guiana Raises 
Telephone Service Rates 


The Postmaster General of British 
Guiana has made public upward revi- 
sions in telephone rates _ effective 
throughout the colony October 1, 1947, 
The changes affect all phases of tele- 
phone charges from public telephones to 
installation and transfer, and were made 
in an attempt to increase revenue and 
to meet increasing costs. 

Principal increases affect the following 
Charges for local calls from 
public call boxes; changes in charges for 
transfer of telephone from one person to 
another where a telephone agreement 
has or has not expired; increase in 


services: 





China Issues Customs Warning to 
Visitors 


The American Consulate General at 
Shanghai reports the following Chinese 
customs notification recently published in 
the Shanghai morning papers: 


Passengers are, for their own protection, here: 
by reminded that the Customs Staff are under 
strict instruction that in the matters of examina- 
tion and passing of baggage, the issue of duty 
memos and receipts, and the collection of duty, 
they are to deal with the passengers personally 
and not through any travel agency’s porter or 
other casual representative. Consequently, any 
claim for payment of money purporting to be 
for Customs duty or charges received otherwise 
than from a Customs officer direct and sup- 
ported by a written statement on the pre- 
scribed Customs form should be referred to the 
officer in charge of the Customs Baggage Party 
before being paid and after confirmation should 
be paid direct to the Customs officer or “Shroff 
(authorized customs broker) who will issue an 
official receipt. 





—— - ee 
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minimum charge for short-term tele- 
phone service; internal removal from 
one part of a room or building to another 
part, for each line or telephone removed; 
for an external removal, for each line or 
telephone romoved; exchange of premises 
without removal of apparatus; for serv- 
ice beyond an exchange area or for ex- 
ternal extensions, where poles have not 
been specially erected for such service, 
and for private branch exchanges sup- 
plied by the company. 

The raise in rates varies up to a 60-per- 
cent increase. 


Mobile Adds Two New 
Steamship Services 


The Chilean Line, a Chilean-owned 
steamship company, has begun service 
from Mobile to the West Coast of South 
America, with sailings about the middle 
of each month. 

Regular service to the Straits Settle- 
ments in Southeast Asia will be started 
by the Java-New York Line’s freighter, 
Rondo, giving Mobile its first regular 
service to that country. 


New Nairobi-Aden 
Air Service Announced 


Clairways Limited, an independent air 
line with headquarters in Nairobi, Kenya, 
has begun a weekly round-trip service 
with six-seater Anson equipment over 
the route Nairobi-Modadishu-Hargeisa- 
Aden. This company has had prior ex- 
perience in operating nonscheduled 
flights from Nairobi to several points in 
southeast Africa. It is believed that the 
firm has no direct connection with the 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
(BOAC), although it has been accepted 
as a “feeder” service for BOAC’s main 
Empire route. 


Panamanian Air Line 
Starts New Service 


Companhia Panamena de_ Aviaci6én, 
S.A., (COPA) recently inaugurated twice- 
weekly service between Panama City and 
Chitre in the Province of Los Santos. 
Flights are made on Tuesdays and Satur- 
days, leaving Tocumen Airport in Pan- 
ama City at 8:45 a. m. and taking off on 
the return flight from Chitre at 9:45 a. m. 
The flying time is 35 minutes. 

During the month of September COPA 
flew a total of 16,360 plane miles and 
235,576 passenger miles. 


Peru Extends BSAA 
Operating Permit 


The Peruvian Government has ex- 
tended the temporary operations permit 
of the British South American Airways 
(BSAA) pending the arrival of a tech- 
nical commission from England to nego- 
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Problems Facing Nationalized Railway System in Britain Analyzed 
Excerpt From a Report by WriLiAm J. Forp, American Embassy, London 


Under the terms of the Transport Act, now law, the British Government will take over, through 
the Transport Commission provided, the four great railway systems, 52,000 miles of track, 
1,250,000 freight cars, 45,000 passenger cars, 20,000 locomotives, 25,000 horse-drawn vehicles, 34,000 
long-distance road-haulage vehicles, 70 hotels, 50,000 houses, 1,640 miles of canals and inland 
waterways, 100 ships of a total of 150,000 gross tons, and 692,000 employees. The date of 
transfer to State ownership is set for January 1, 1948. 

While the nationalization bill was proceeding through its legislative stages, warnings were 
being voiced of a possible break-down in rail transport in the coming winter. During 
the war the maintenance work done was just enough to keep the roads and rolling stock in essential 
repair. When the conflict ended the limiting factors in building the railways up to the level 
of prewar efficiency were the lack of labor and of materials. The annual allocation of funds for 
maintenance work accumulated from year to year, but only relatively small sums could be 
utilized because it was not possible to secure materials for the purpose. Limitations of coal, timber, 
and steel are today the principal items preventing the return of the railways to normal, but if 
these scarcities were overcome the manpower shortage would restrict the immediate expansion of 
maintenance work. . 

Under the guidance of the Government the British nation is making an effort toward greater 
production in order to export more and provide more goods for home consumption. Emphasis 
is being placed on the output of coal and steel. The railways, already overworked, may find diffi- 
culty in meeting the demands placed on them by greatly increased production, and some observers 
think that transportation may replace the coal shortage as a deterrent to economic recovery. The 
5-day week in the coal industry means a higher traffic peak, and it is possible that trouble may 
be encountered in removing larger amounts of coal from the mineheads in a shorter time. Under 
the coal import program, thousands of tons will have to be moved from docks to distributing 
centers inland. One solution to this problem might be more freight cars, but numbers do not 
appear to be increasing. There are now about 1,250,000 freight cars in use—about the same 
as before the war. Many of these are in a bad state of repair, and when they are taken out of 
service for maintenance reasons they are out for increasingly long periods. Before the war 
3 percent of the freight cars were under repair at any one time, but that proportion has now grown 
to 12 percent so that 150,000 cars are lost to the railways at a given time. 

The Government believes that the problem of coal transport could be solved if the winter is 
not abnormally severe and if an improvement could be made in the turn around of freight cars. A 
shortage of cars for other purposes is expected, and it probably will amount to as much as 10 
percent in particular districts at particular times. Transport of food is least likely to be affected, 
and the commodities most likely to suffer will be heavy goods such as bricks, cement, iron ore, 
and steel. 

Passenger service on the railways is also expected to deteriorate as more trains are taken 
off to reduce coal consumption and to allow for the increase in freight trafic. The summer 
passenger-train schedules were reduced 10 percent as compared with a year earlier, and over- 
crowding was apparent, especially on week ends. This measure saves an estimated 56 pounds of coal 
a mile for a train carrying hundreds of people, and there have been complaints that the incon- 
venience it causes seems out of proportion to the saving. 

Because of the arrears of maintenance and the work being done along the railroads it has been 
found necessary to place limitations on the speed of trains, making them less punctual and adding 
to the vexations of the traveler. The rising cost of rail travel has kept abreast of the reduction 
in service. In 1938 the average fare for all types of passenger travel was 0.7 penny a passenger- 
mile. This has risen by successive stages until it is now 1.1 penny a passenger-mile. The average 
freight rate for all types before the war was 1.3 penny a ton-mile, and now it is 1.7 penny. 








Schedules will be coordinated with 
BOAC’s United Kingdom-Hongkong 
twice-weekly service, 


tiate a bilateral air transport agreement 
between Great Britain and Peru. This 
temporary operations permit was origi- 
nally issued by Supreme Resolution No. 
22 of January 17, 1947, and has since been 
extended at intervals of 90 days until the 
usual 5-year operating permit can be 
issued under a bilateral air agreement. 
BSAA maintains weekly service in both 
directions between Lima and London via 
Bermuda and the Azores, using four-en- 
gine Lancastrians seating 13 passengers. 


New Ship Service Between 
Brazil and Spain Announced 


A new regular passenger and freight 
service between Spain and Brazil has 
been announced. Ships will leave from 
Barcelona bound for Pernambuco, Rio de 
Janeiro, and Santos. 

The 7,000-ton Brazilian ship Santarem, 
with a capacity for 376 passengers, sailed 
for Barcelona from Brazil. From Barce- 
lona the ship proceeds to Genoa. This 
voyage is preliminary to the new monthly 
service scheduled to start in the near 
future. 


New Air-Line Company 
Formed in Hongkong 


British Overseas Airways Corporation 
(BOAC) recently announced that an air- 
line company had been formed in Hong- 
kong in which BOAC and Hongkong com- 
mercial interests will participate. 

Services will be operated between 
Hongkong, Canton, and Shanghai. 





In 1946 Ejire’s imports of turpentine 
from the United States were valued at 
£53,051. 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act 


MULTILATERAL TRADE AGREEMENT CON- 
CLUDED—FINAL ACT SIGNED AT GENEVA, 
OcTOBER 30, 1947 


(Based on State Department Press Re- 
lease No. 860, of October 29, 1947) 


The Department of State has an- 
nounced that the delegations to the In- 
ternational Trade Conference at Geneva 
have completed their negotiations and 
signed the Final Act of the Conference. 
This Act authenticates the text of a Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
among 23 countries, belonging to 16 cus- 
toms areas, which carried on three- 
quarters of the world’s trade before the 
war. The agreement covers more than 
45,000 items and accounts for two-thirds 
of the trade among the countries in the 
group. It thus represents the most com- 
prehensive action ever undertaken for 
the reduction of barriers to trade. 

The countries participating in the ne- 
gotiations leading to the agreement were 
Australia, the Belgium-Netherlands- 
Luxembourg Customs Union, Brazil, Can- 
ada, Chile, China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
France, India and Pakistan, the customs 
union of Lebanon and Syria, New Zea- 
land, Norway, the Union of South Africa, 
the United Kingdom, together with 
Burma, Ceylon, and Southern Rho- 
desia, and the United States. 

The agreement brings to a successful 
conclusion 6 months of continuous ses- 
sions at Geneva preceded by more than 
a year of intensive preparation both here 
and abroad. It incorporates the results 
of negotiations that were carried on 
simultaneously between 106 pairs of 
countries. The United States was a 
party to 15 of these negotiations. Un- 
der the terms of the agreement, the con- 
cessions granted, not only in these cases 
but in the other 91 negotiations, will be 
extended, as a matter of right, to the 
United States. 

The negotiations leading to the agree- 
ment were conducted on a selective, 
product-by-product basis. Action on in- 
dividual products included substantial 
reductions in duties on some products, 
the binding of low rates of duty on oth- 
ers, and the binding of free entry on still 
others. Preferences affecting a large 
part of our trade with countries in the 
British Commonwealth have been sub- 
stantially reduced and preferences on a 
long list of products which we export to 
the various countries of the Common- 
wealth have been eliminated. Under the 
terms of the agreement, no new prefer- 
ences can be increased. 

The concessions on tariffs and prefer- 
ences contained in the agreement are 
safeguarded by general provisions that 
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are designed to prevent participating 
countries from nullifying such conces- 
sions by resorting to other forms of re- 
striction or discrimination. These pro- 
visions cover restrictive methods of cus- 
toms administration, discriminatory in- 
ternal taxes and regulations, import 
quota systems and exchange controls, and 
the operations of State trading enter- 
prises. They require the general appli- 
cation of the principle of most-favored- 
nation treatment in international trade. 

Concessions made by the United States 
in these negotiations are within the lim- 
its prescribed by Congress in the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act, and all of 
the concessions contained in the agree- 
ment are subject to a provision required 
by American procedure under that Act. 
If, through unforeseen developments, a 
particular tariff reduction should in- 
crease imports so sharply as to cause or 
threaten serious injury to domestic pro- 
ducers, the country granting the reduc- 
tion may suspend its operation in whole 
or in part. Other countries may then 
withdraw equivalent concessions so that 
the balance of the agreement may be 
restored. 

The details of the agreement will not 
be made public until it has been formally 
transmitted to the governments of the 
countries concerned, translated into lan- 
guages other than the official versions 
in English and French, and checked for 
accuracy. They will then be released 
simultaneously by the United Nations 
and in the 23 capitals. 

The tentative schedule for action on 
the agreement is as follows: A Protocol 
of Provisional Application has been 
opened for signature by participating 
countries. If this protocol has been 
signed by the key countries in the group 
(Australia, Benelux, Canada, France, and 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States) by November 15, the agreement 
will be published on November 18, and 
the tariff concessions which it contains 
will be put into effect by these countries 
on January 1, 1948, together with all of 
its general provisions that can be made 
operative under existing laws. The 
agreement will finally become effective 
for each of the participating countries 
when it files a formal instrument of ac- 
ceptance with the United Nations by 
June 30, 1948. 

On August 22, the delegates at Geneva, 
sitting as a United Nations Preparatory 
Committee, completed a draft Charter 
for an International Trade Organization 
for submission to a United Nations Con- 
ference on Trade and Employment which 
will convene at Habana, Cuba, on No- 
vember 21. A central provision of this 


Charter requires members of the IT9 to 
negotiate for the reduction of barriers 
to trade. The successful completion of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs ang 
Trade removes all doubt concerning the 
workability of that provision. As fe. 
gards their trade with each other, which 
constitutes the great bulk of the World's 
trade, the members of the Preparatory 
Committee have already fulfilled their 
obligation. The Habana Conference wij 
therefore open with progress in tariff re. 
duction an accomplished fact. The 
other countries of the world, on joining 
the ITO, will then assume an obligation 
to take similar action with respect to 
their own tariffs. The conclusion of the 
Geneva negotiations is thus a major step 
on the road toward a still more compre. 
hensive agreement for the reduction of 
barriers to trade. 








(Continued from p. 9) 


ghem, Brussels, seek purchase quotations for 
all kinds of foodstuffs 

45. Belgium—Vivalac (Van Vreckem & Can- 
ler), 14-16, rue Pierre Cassée, Brussels, de- 
sires purchase quotations for cement coating 
(weather moisture); yeast cultures; and 
lactic acid 

46. Canada—Joseph Quint Co., 213 St. 
Zotique Street, East, Montreal, desires pur- 
chase quotations and agencies for hardware, 
household appliances, machinery, paints, 
clocks and watches, and builders’ supplies 

47. Egypt—P. M. Salvago & Co., (Standard 
Food Products Division), 22, Cherif Pasha 
Street, Alexandria, seeks purchase quotations 
for 100 tons of standard quality tin plate, in 
sheets 1834, inches x 14 inches, and 20 inches 
x 10 inches 

48. England—F. J. Hawkes & Co., Ltd, 
Finsbury Court, Finsbury Pavement, London, 
E. C. 2., desires purchase quotations for 
plaster of paris. 

49. England—David Miln & Co. (Seedmen), 
Ltd., Steam Mill Street, Boughton, Chester, 
Ches., desire purchase quotations for field 
seeds 

50. England—A. K. Starck's Co., Ltd., 10 
Adam Street, Strand, London, W. C. 2, 
urgently request quotations for the following 
seeds: (1) one shipload of sugar-beet seeds, 
(2) Ca. 2,000 tons of mangold seeds, and (3) 
red-clover seeds. Firm would appreciate if 
offers state prices c. i. f. Gdynia or Gdansk— 
Polish Ports. With regard to the sugar-beet 
seeds, they desire that the furnishers stated 
weight of the shipload, name the quality of 
seeds, specify the contents in percentage of 
sugar in the beet, and supply details about 
packing with weight gross and net. Delivery 
should be operated not later than January 
1948. 

(World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared.) 

51. England—The Vitruvian Investment 
Co., Ltd., 45 Brondesbury Park, London, N. W. 
6., desires purchase quotations for electric- 
light plants from 3 to 10 kilowatts, 230 volts, 
A. C., also, small portable electric-light plants 
Delivery to be made to East Africa by January 
without fail. 

52. Finland—Aktiebolaget af Forselles In- 
genieurbureau, S. Esplanadg, 14, Helsingfors, 
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c., desire quotations and literature in dupli- 
cate for the following machinery: 
One (1) eccentric press 40 tons, with self- 
acting shifting device. 
One (1) eccentric press 60 tons, with self- 
acting shifting device. 
One (1) high-speed lathe, about 250 x 2,000 


mm. . . 
One (1) turret lathe, spindle hollow 30-40 


mm. 

Four (4) electric hand plate shearing ma- 
chines, shearing maximum 4 mm. thick 
sheets. 

Four (4) soldering devices, for soft and hard 
solder. 

One (1) shaping machine, the length of the 
stroke being 16 inches to 18 inches. 

One (1) looping machine, to make various 
neck-chains of gold, silver, and brass 
wire. 

53. Hong Kong—CC Tung Co., P. O. Box 
1321, cable address Chinatsung, desires cabled 
c. i. f. Hong Kong quotations for machine- 
cast pig iron, 200 to 500 long tons standard 
quality, analysis percentage 2.25 to 2.75 sili- 
con, 1 to 1.50 manganese, 0.20 to 0.30 phos- 
phorous, 0.035 sulfur. If this specification 
unavailable quote nearest analysis. 

54. Italy—Ditta Fiorenze Colombo, 36 Via 
Lagrange, Turin, seeks purchase quotations 
for synthetic-resin powder (phenol and ure- 
ides) , for printing purposes 

55. Italy—S. A. C. A., 24 Via Medail, Turin, 
desires purchase quotations for safes and steel 
cabinets, for use in banks, homes, and offices. 

56. Netherlands—-A. Bazuin & Zonen, 12 
Aelbrechtskade, Rotterdam, desires purchase 
quotations tor good-quality clock movements 
(spring). Firm requires 150 movements a 
month. 

57. Netherlands—-Haagsch Technisch Han- 
delsbureau Seffelaar en Looyen, 3 Statenlaan, 
The Hague, seeks purchase quotations for 
excellent quality machines for wrapping 
boullion eubes of 12 millimeters diameter 
(about 14 inch). Capacity to be agreed upon 
with manufacturers Also, high-quality 
blood drying and spraying (pulverizing) ma- 
chine and animal albumen making machines 
(machines making froth for use by confec- 
tioners). Electric-current characteristics for 
above machinery: 220/380 volts a. c. 50 cycles. 

58. Netherlands Handelsonderneming 
“Kratos,” 36g Koninginnegracht, The Hague, 
desire purchase quotations for excellent qual- 
ity presses of the following types: eccentric, 
for producing tablets in all sizes for pharma- 
ceutical industry; metalworking, capacities 6 
to 100 tons, electric or belt driven; hydraulic, 
capacities 100 tons and upwards. Electric- 
current characteristics 220/380 volts a. c. 50 
cycles. 

59. Netheriands—Emile Regout, 8 Bloemen- 
weg, Maastricht, seeks purchase quotations 
for commercial grade boric acid and bora. 
Firm wishes quotations for 30 tons of each 
commodity 

60. Netherlands—L. A. van den Berg, 71 
Valkeniersweg, Rotterdam, desires purchase 
quotations for hickory ski billets; hickory and 
white-ash logs; yellow poplar, red gum and 
black walnut veneer logs; pencil slats, and 
cedar logs (species suitable for pencils). 

61. Portuguese West Africa—Branco & Silva 
(Casa Africana), Caixa Postal No. 35, Ben- 
guela, Angola, seeks purchase quotations for 
one dozen sewing machines (hand-operated 
and electric) Also, firm seeks agency for 
sewing machines, 


Export Agency Opportunities 


62. Australia—William C. Jackson & Co., 
136 Flinders Street, Melbourne, Victoria, seek 
representation for carding, combing, spin- 
ning, weaving, and finishing machinery for 
cotton and wool; knitting machinery; cotton, 
rayon, and elastic yarn. 
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Reparations News 


ALLOCATION OF GERMAN REPARATIONS 
EQUIPMENT 


The Inter-Allied Reparation Agency, 
in Brussels, has announced that general- 
purpose equipment designed for peace- 


Serial 
No 


Plant name Location 


1189 | Gebr. Becker Hennef, N. Rhine; 


hausen, N. Rhine. 


INVENTORIES May Be EXAMINED 


The official inventory listing the gen- 
eral-purpose equipment of this plant 
available for allocation as reparation 
may be examined during regular busi- 
ness hours in the office of the Chief Repa- 
rations Officer, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Room 
3053 Commerce Building, Washington 25, 
DC. 


EXPRESSIONS OF INTEREST INVITED 


This announcement does not consti- 
tute an offer of sale. Pursuant: to the 
German reparation program, the Inter- 
Allied Reparation Agency will allocate 
the general-purpose industrial equip- 
ment of this plant among its 18 member 
Western Allied Nations, including the 
United States. These allocations are 


time production from an additional Ger- 
man aircraft plant will be considered for 
allocation as reparation among the 
Western Allied Nations in the near fu- 
ture, according to information received 
by the Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce. The plant con- 
taining the available equipment is: 


Principal wartime products 


Wuppertal-Wieling- | Air compressors; aero and civil aviation. 


| High-speed blowers for autos. 


made on the basis of requests for alloca- 
tion submitted by the governments of the 
respective nations. As a guide to this 
Government in determining whether any 
requests should be submitted on behalf 
of the United States, the Department of 
Commerce invites business firms and 
persons to express any interest which 
they may have in the purchase of any 
items of equipment in this plant. Such 
expressions of interest do not constitute 
a commitment to purchase. 

Expressions of interest should be for- 
warded to the Chief Reparations Officer, 
Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., 
and must be received by November 25, 
1947, as indicated in the general an- 
nouncement headed “Reparations News,” 
published in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
issue of May 3, 1947. 





63. Belgium—Comptoir D’Echanges et de 
Commerce, “CODECO,” 17, rue Plétinck, 
Brussels, seeks agency for woodworking m-~- 
chinery, hardware and materials for build- 
ing. 

64. Dominican Republic—M. A. Montero, 
Box 1144, 19 Santome, Ciudad Trujillo, seeks 
representation for cotton and rayon yard 
goods, and hardware from manufacturers. 

65. England—Anglo-American Ware- 
houses, Ltd., Habit House, 4/5 Denmark 
Street, London, W. C. 2., desire agency for 
tertiles. 

66. Italy—Ditta Fiorenze Colombo, 36 Via 
Lagrange, Turin, seeKs representation for 
household electric appliances, radios, varnish, 
and enamels. 

67. Italy—Elettrofrigo, 25 Corso Giulio Ce- 
sare, Turin, desires agency for household 
electric refrigerators. 

68. Netherlands—D. J. Sloep Agentuur en 
Commissiehandel, 56—-b Statensingel, Rotter- 
dam, seeks representation for fruit-process- 
ing machinery (crushers, presses, extractors, 
kettles, filters) for apples, pears, grapes, and 
small fruits. Electric drive. For small and 
large fruit-processing plants. Also, auto- 
matic bottle filling and capping machinery 
for fruit juices, soft drinks, milk, and beer. 
Electric drive, for small and large bottling 
plants. 

69. Union of South Africa—Stanley Van 
Flymen & Co., Canada House, President 
Street, Johannesburg, seeks representation 
for cotton, denim, drills, rayon, and woolen 
tertiles; cotton and rayon yarns. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
recently has compiled the following trade 


lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Division and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $l a 
list for each country. 


Alcoholic-Beverages Importers and Deal- 
ers—Canada. 

Alcoholic-Beverages 
tria. 

Alcoholic-Beverages Manufacturers 
erlands. 

Automotive Equipment 
Dealers—Belgium. 

Business Firms—Madeira Islands. 

Canneries—Bolivia. 

Dental Supply Houses—Morocco. 

Flour Mills—Greece. 

Flour Mills—Turkey. 

Furniture Importers 
muda. 

Hospitals—Jamaica. 

Hospitals—Morocco. 

Hospitals—Nicaragua. 

Instruments, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—British Malaya. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Austria. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—Poland. 

Motion-Picture Theaters—Guatemala. 

Oils (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Import- 
ers, Dealers, Producers, Refiners, and Ex- 
porters—British Guiana. 

Oils (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Im- 
porters, Dealers, Producers, Refiners, and Ex- 
porters—Nicaragua. 

Petroleum Industry—Canada. 

Physicians and Surgeons—Morocco. 

Soap Manufacturers—Bolivia. 


Manufacturers—Aus- 


Neth- 





Importers and 


and Dealers—Ber- 
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Role of Foreign-Trade 
Zones in Aiding Ocean- 
Borne Commerce 


(Continued from p._ 6) 


of the goods in the zone were stored for 


the account of Government agencies in 
contrast with the _ ever-increasing 
amount now being handled through pri- 
vate channels. One of the earlier indi- 
cations of the resumption of private in- 
ternational trade was the movement of 
olive oil in bulk from Mediterranean 
countries to the zone for mixing, filter- 
ing, and packing in tins for distribution 
to other Western Hemisphere countries. 
This commodity is moving through the 
zone in ever-increasing quantities and 
promises to become a permanent opera- 
tion of considerable value to the zone. 
As already mentioned, foreign olive oil 
may now be combined with domestic 
vegetable oils for reexport. 

Notwithstanding the drift of trade 
into private hands, several Government 
purchasing agencies continued to use the 
zone for the stockpiling of crude metals. 
In addition, the U. S. Commercial Com- 
pany, which is handling all imports of 
Japanese textiles, is using the foreign- 
trade zone for warehousing habutae and 
other fabrics. Prices for all grades of 
habutae are quoted ex-New York For- 
eign-Trade Zone—which means that 
duties need not be paid if silk is reex- 
ported. 

The 1945 figures of the New York For- 
eign-Trade Zone indicate that about 42 
percent by weight and 35 percent by 
value of foreign merchandise sent out 
of the zone are reexported or trans- 
shipped abroad. Similar figures for 1944 
show that reexports and transshipments 
were 25 percent by weight and 27 percent 
by value. 


San Francisco’s Application 


With the establishment of a zone to 
serve the Gulf area at New Orleans, re- 
newed interest is now directed toward 
obtaining a foreign-trade zone for the 
Pacific Coast. Officials of the Board of 
State Harbor Commissioners for the Port 
of San Francisco have renewed their ap- 
plication to establish a foreign-trade zone 
on a portion of Pier 45 in San Francisco, 
and it is probable that action will be 
taken on this application at an early 
date. 


Other Ports Alerted 


Several other West Coast ports have 
expressed definite interest in the foreign- 
trade-zone program. During the fiscal 
year the Los Angeles Harbor Commis- 
sion and the Los Angeles City Council 
jointly sponsored an economic and en- 
gineering survey to determine the ad- 
visablity of establishing a foreign-trade 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual Selling 





rates for sight drafts on New York, in UNits 
of foreign currency per dollar with the fol, 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol. 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 


Avera rat l iVvailabl 10tatior 
Country Unit quoted ype of exchange 1945 Appr 
innual 1946 Septem: | Pat, pre diey = 
innual ber 1947 cas ae ee ate 
ur ne 
Arger Pay Preferential] 73 73 | . 73 3. 73 $0. 2681 Oct. 9, 1947 
Ordinary 1.2 41.2 4.2 1.2 234 Ly 
Auct 41.04 1.04 +04 1.04 2024 De 
Free market 1.04 4.09 4.0) 4.04 247 D 
B i I i Cor led 42. 42 42. 42 42.42 12.4 O23¢ pt. 30, 1947 
Curt “Q OF 60. 04 71.00 71. OK O14] I) , 
Br Cruzeir Official 16. 50 16. 50 
I marke / 19. 42 18. 72 18. 72 ; Do 
Special free market 20. 00 20. 00 
Cc I special 4.37 19. 37 19. 37 ; le 0 194 
Export draft 25. Of 25. 00 2 ") 27,00 0404 D 
Free market 2. 24 34. 86 49. 2s 48. 5A O 204 D 
D. I 1. 41. OM Oo 4 0323 D 
( i iT ( mercial bank 1.7 Lo t 7 HOS 0, 1947 
Bank of Repub] 1. 7¢ 1. 76 1. 7¢ HOS D 
Curt 1S a 2.2 2.2 $444 By 
( i Rica ( Un trolie 5. 68 5.84 6, 4 6. 4 13 De 
( trolled 62 5. 62 Ai7 ‘ 1764 Ds 
Cuba I Fre 1 oOo 1.00 1.00 1 1 0000 D 
Ecuado Si Central bank I 13 14. 6 ( ( O74 D 
( 
Free 0) W 571 Aug. 30, 1947 
Honduras Lempira Ofticia 2.04 2.04 2.04 04 1002 | Sept. 30, 1947 
Mexic Peso Free 1&6 4.86 4. 86 4. St 2058 ( 
Nic gu Cordoba Official 5. 00 500 5.00 Oo AMM 
| Curt 6. 62 4 0) (n ltt Sept 1947 
Paragua | Guarar Official 2 3.12 3,12 12 541 Sept. 30, 1947 
Free 41 | 2: 3.4 i 2915 | ) 
Peru Sol Official 6. 50 | 6.50 6. 50 6. 50 1538 | Sept 27. 194 
Fre 87. RS 14. 90 1k OO ON De 
Salvador Color Free 2. A 2. 50 2.50 | 2 50 4000) | Sept. 30, 1947 
Uruguay Pes Controlled 1. 90 1. 90 1.90 | 1. OF 5K ) 
Free 
Import 1 Ww 190 1 1. ow 5283 1 
Other pur} 1.82 TRE 1. 785 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 35 mas I 
3 2s 
Under law of October 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milrei s © November 1942, 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzieros and centavos to the dollar 


vos to the I 

? Official market rate abolished July 22,1946. The selling rate in the free market, which was reduced to 19.53 eruzeiros 
per dollar on the same date, was further reduced on July 30, 1946, to 18.96 cruzeiro per dollar as the result of a decree 
law, published July 27, 1946, eliminating the 3-percent tax on exchange sales imposed by decree-law No. 9025 of February 
27, 1946, which tax had been included in the free-market selling rate since February 28, 1946. On August 19, 1946, the 
selling rate in the free market was again reduced, this time to 18.72 cruzeiros per dollar 

Special free market abolished by decree-law no. 9025, effective February 28, 1946 

* Disponibilidades propias (private funds 

§ Effective March 4, 1947, charges amounting to 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar, which rv presented the difference be 
tween the basic selling rate for dollars of 13.50 sucres per dollar and the Central Bank’s effective selling rate of 15.04 sucres 
per dollar, were abolished. At the same time, however, equivalent charges were placed on import and exchange authori- 
zations. 

¢ New currency unit instituted as 

7 Established December 4, 1945 

§ June 3, 1946, to January 4, 1947 

* In effect from July 25, 1944, through July 24, 1947, when the disti 
other purposes was eliminated 

*Argentina, free-market rate for 
August. 


**Colombia, 


of November &, 1943 


nection between the free rate for imports and that for 


August; Ecuador, free rate for June; Nicaragua, curb rate for Jur e: Peru. free rate for 
January 


August 


sverage 





zone in the Port of Los Angeles. It is 
expected that this study will be com- 
pleted at an early date. Ina similar pro- 
gram the Governor’s Advisory Commis- 
sion of the State of Washington, and the 
Seattle Port Commission, together spon- 
sored a study and report on the possible 
benefits to commerce and _ shipping 
which might result in the event a for- 


eign-trade zone is established in the 
Puget Sound area. This report has been 
released and will be widely distributed 
throughout the Northwest. 


Pending Legislation 


During the first session of the 80th 
Congress, duplicate bills, H. R. 4350 and 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


NOTE 


-Averazes are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable 


~efers in New York City certi ied for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
transfered in the Areas Branch, Office of International Trade, U. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 
0 


by the Federal Reserv Board 


Monetary unit 


Country 


Pound 


aaiall Official 
Free 
lo Franc 
Canad. Dollar 
i Official 
Free 
Czechoslovakia Koruna 
Denmark Krone 
France (metropolitan Frane 
India Rupee 
Netherlands. - - Guilder 
New Zealand Pound 
Norway Krone 
Portugal Escudo 
South Africa Pound 
Spain Peseta 
Sweden Krona 
Switzerland France 
United Kingdom Pound: 
Official 
Free 
*\ verages of daily rates for that part of the 


A verage rate Latest 
| ee 
quotation, 





1945 | 1946 | ae | Oct. 30, 
(annual) (annual) | sec canta 1947 
| ; (monthly) | 
*$3, 2280 
*3. 2117 $3. 2134 | $3. 2112 $3. 2106 
* 0229 0228 | . 0228 . 0228 
9091 9520 | 1.0000 | 1. 0000 
9049 | . 9329 . 9236 | . 8991 
| *. 0201 | 0201 | 0201 
| *, 2088 | 2086 2086 
*. 0197 . 0084 . 0084 0084 
3012 | . 3016 . 3017 3018 
*. 3793 . 3781 | 3775 3777 
3. 2346 3. 2263 | 3. 2241 3. 2235 
*. 2018 | . 2016 2016 
*. 0405 | . 0402 0402 
3.9905 | 4. 0050 4.0075 4.0075 
| *. 0913 | 0913 0913 
* 2586 . 2782 | 2783 
* 2336 2336 . 2336 
“4.0350 | 
*4. 0302 4.0328 4. 0300 4. 0293 


year during which quotations were certified 





H. R. 4351, designed to extend activities 
permitted in foreign-trade zones, were 
introduced by Congressman Ellsworth 
Buck and Emanuel! Celler, both of New 
York. In addition to allowing manu- 
facturing and exhibiting in foreign-trade 
zones, these bills, among other proposals, 
would require the Government to assume 
a part of the expense for zone Customs 
services and would exempt from taxes 
the income derived from sales of foreign 
merchandise stored in a foreign-trade 
zone by nonresident aliens. Under reg- 
ulations of controlling Government agen- 
cies, these bills also provide that con- 
trolled foreign or domestic merchandise 
when sent into a zone from Customs ter- 
ritory would be deemed to have satisfied 
all requirements as an exportation for 
drawback purposes, cancellation of cus- 
toms and internal revenue bonds or com- 
pliance with other specific Federal re- 
quirements for merchandise of these 
classes. 

E. O. Jewell, general manager of the 
Port of New Orleans and President of the 
American Association of Port Authori- 
ties, recently told a group of local Rotari- 
ans that the Foreign-Trade Zone was 
essential for rounding out the facilities 
of a modern international port. In 
building up its port as an international 
gateway, New Orleans is also contribut- 
ing to the healthy development of the 
American Merchant Marine. The Amer- 
ican-flag lines operating out of the Port 
of New Orleans are cooperating with port 
officials in advertising the facilities of the 
Foreign-Trade Zone. 

In this respect, it might be fruitful for 
some of our other major ports to follow 
New Orleans’ example. 
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General Outlook for World 
Trade: Economic Stability 
Imperative 

(Continued from p. 4) 


definitely to export more than twice as 
much as we import. 

This substantial lack of balance be- 
tween imports and exports is the most 
striking single fact about our world trade 
today. And our worst situation in this 
respect is in our trade with Western 
Europe. While our imports from all 
countries are very low, those from South 
America have at least kept up with our 
increased production, if not our exports, 
and that is generally true of all of our 
Western Hemisphere trade. But our im- 
ports from Europe are at only about half 
of the prewar rate; and that is simply 
because the countries in that area do not 
have the production to satisfy our re- 
quirements. 

In postwar Europe all of the basic 
essentials to production are at low lev- 
els—especially food, coal, and transpor- 
tation. In addition, the normal ways 
of doing business within and between 
countries have been disrupted. The ur- 
ban industries are not producing ade- 
quate goods to exchange with the food- 
producing farmer. The farmer cannot 
find the goods for sale which he desires 
to purchase. So the sale of his farm 
products for money which he cannot 
use, and in which he has no confidence, 
seems to him an undesirable transac- 
tion. Therefore, he tends to withdraw 
from crop cultivation and to use his fields 
for livestock. He eats his seed corn, 
instead of planting it; he feeds more 


grain to stock and provides for himself 
and his family an ample supply of foods, 
however short he may be of clothing and 
other manufactured goods. Meanwhile, 
people in the cities are short of food, and 
governments are forced to use their for- 
eign money and credits to procure such 
necessities abroad. This vicious circle 
exhausts funds which should be used for 
reconstruction. 


Toward Equitable Allocation 


To make our efforts effective will re- 
quire careful planning and a realistic 
weighing of needs. The goods that Eu- 
rope lacks are the goods that are in 
shortest supply everywhere, and not all 
her demarids can be met. Effective ac- 
tion, therefore, will require equitable 
allocation of supplies among nations. It 
would not be to our own interests nor 
to the benefit of the world economy for 
us to fix our interest exclusively upon 
the requirements of Western Europe, 
great as those are. Provision to meet 
the legitimate wants of the rest of the 
world must form an integral part of 
any wise plan for the rebuilding of in- 
ternational trade and the establishment 
of the basic economic conditions for 
world peace. 

To be sure, that is a bold approach; 
but it is also logical, realistic, and com- 
plete. It looks toward recovery, not 
simply to relief. It is a necessary ex- 
tension of the aid we have already given 
in Europe and elsewhere. 


Core of the Problem 


Spokesmen for Russia have been say- 
ing the Marshall Plan is selfish and 
wicked. They say it is intended to en- 
able us to dump our surpluses abroad. 
We are fearful, they also allege, of an- 
other depression, which we believe will 
be postponed if we adopt the Marshall 
Plan. 

The fact is that most of the goods we 
would be expected to export to Europe 
under the Marshall Plan are not in sur- 
plus supply at home. Certainly we need 
not look far to find customers for steel, 
petroleum, or lumber. As a matter of 
fact, substantial exports of some of these 
commodities would involve a _ certain 
amount of sacrifice on our part although 
it is also fairly clear that our total ex- 
ports under the full impact of the Mar- 
shall Plan would not be considerably 
higher than their recent rate. 

Moreover, we in the United States no 
longer believe, as some of us once did, 
that we can solve our own economic 
problems simply by increasing exports. 
We know that exports can only continue 
in the long run if they are balanced by 
imports of goods and services; and we 
know that maximum employment and 
production can be maintained primarily 
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by farsignted domestic policies aimed at 
balancing production and consumption. 
We have not kept this knowledge a secret 
from our people or from our friends 
abroad. The Congress announced it 
when it drafted the Employment Act of 
1946; and- the President made it very 
clear in his recent Midyear Economic 
Report from which I quote: 

While the level of exports has important 
effects on the American economy, it must 
be clear that we did not and should not 
embark upon foreign aid programs as a de- 
vice for supporting maximum production 
and employment at home. To be sure, res- 
toration of world trade, when achieved, will 
facilitate our own efforts in maintaining a 
prosperous domestic economy. The imme- 
diate and sole objective of our foreign aid 
programs should be to restore a vigorous, 
stable, and peaceful world economy. It is 
our goal to contribute to the restoration of 
conditions under which other countries will 
be able to pay their way by mutual exchange 
of goods and services, under such economic 
institutions as they freely determine and 
adapt to their peculiar circumstances. 


Our motives, of course, will always be 
misrepresented, no matter how unselfish 
they are. It is true that the success of 
the Marshall proposal will promote our 
foreign trade. We are more interested 
in it, however, because it will aid in the 
economic recovery of Europe, which is 
essential to the economic stability of the 
world. And we Know that we shall not 
have peace, which is our first concern, 
until such stability is reached and the 
level of world prosperity, including our 
own, is higher. 











(Continued from p. 20) 


after consulation between the two Govern- 
ments. 

The Union Government will arrange for 
the South African Reserve Bank to sell gold 
to the Bank of England against payment 
in sterling for the equivalent of the net 
amount of payments as from January 1, 1948, 
made by residents of the Union, through the 
United Kingdom, in favour of persons resi- 
dent in countries outside the sterling area, 
whether made in sterling or other currencies 
Settlements in respect of this paragraph will 
take place at times and on the basis of data 
to be agreed upon by the South African Re- 
serve Bank and the Bank of England. 

The existing arrangements in the United 
Kingdom governing capital issues and the 
transfer of funds for the purchase of se- 
curities will, in so far as they relate to in- 
vestment in which the Union of South Africa 
has a direct interest, remain unchanged ex- 
cept as may be agreed upon by the two Gov- 
ernments. These Governments, having made 
arrangements for the exchange of informa- 
tion on the movements of capital between 
the Union and other parts of the sterling 
area, are to consult together on the extent to 
which measures may be necessary to control 
or prevent movements of capital from the 
United Kingdom which are not required for 
any useful economic purpose in the Union, 
and the Union Government undertakes to 
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give all such reasonable assistance as may 
be necessary to make such measures effective 
in the interests of both countries 

The Government of the United Kingdom 
undertakes to arrange or permit the next 3 
years’ imports from the Union of the com- 
modities specified in the annex to this agree- 
ment up to a total value f. o. b. of approxi- 
mately £12,000,000 each year, subject to sup- 
plies being available for export at commer- 
cial prices. Such a purchasing programme 
for the year 1948 has been substantially 
agreed upon by the two Governments, whose 
intention is to discuss corresponding ar- 
rangements in due course for the years 1949 
and 1950. 

For the purpose of the agreement the price 
of gold expressed in sterling is to be taken 
at 172s. 6d. sterling per fine ounce at South 
African ports, subject to certain adjustments 

This agreement is to come into force as 
soon as the necessary legislative authority 
has been obtained by the Union Government, 
and will remain in force until repayment 
of the loan has been completed. 

As previously mentioned, the United King- 
dom has agreed to the purchases of approx- 
imately £12,000,000 of South African food- 
stuffs each year of the agreement, a sum 
considerably more than the annual amounts 
of such purchases hitherto. These food- 
stuffs will include fresh, processed, and dried 
fruits, wine, brandy, grape sirup, high- 
strength spirits, canned fish, eggs, pulses, 
and potatoes 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Permits: Further Information.— 
Uruguayan importers, who must obtain im- 
port permits before placing orders abroad, 
must cancel permits which will not be used 
in whole or in part, within 30 days after 
issue under penalty of a fine, according to 
a decree of October 2, 1947, published in the 
Diario Oficial of October 9, 1947. 

The decree establishes a fine of 15 percent 
of the amount of exchange requested for 
failure to cancel the unused import permit 
within the specified time, and should a 
change in the rate of exchange in excess of 
744 percent occur while the permit remains 
uncanceled, the fine is 7'2 percent plus the 
exchange differential. 

The Export Import Control Commission 
may allow a tolerance of 10 percent with 
respect to the full utilization of the permit, 
and may exempt the importer from the fine 
when he is not responsible for the failure 
to import In such case, the importer is 
required to present a certificate issued by 
a Uruguayan consular representative in the 
country of origin explaining the reason for 
the failure to ship. For imports financed 
by letters of credit a statement from the 
participating bank will be required for this 
purpose 

The import permits which have already 
been issued can be annulled up to Novem- 
ber 8, 1947, without fine 

{For previous announcement dealing with 
import permits, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of July 26, 1947.] 





Last year American exports were $15,- 
100,000,000 while imports were $7,100,- 
000,000. A 37-nation compilation made 
by the Department of Commerce shows 
that the United States recorded about 37 
percent of the 1946 exports, but only 20 
percent of the imports. 
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price appeal rather than competing with 
the imported product. 

The Government tobacco monopoly jg 
continuing to import cigarettes, cigars, - 
and pipe tobacco in growing quantities 
to meet demand for these luxury prog. 
ucts, notwithstanding Peru’s _ serious 
problems in obtaining dollar exchange, 

Official import data show 1946 imports 
of 183,910 kilograms of cigarettes valued 
at 2,384,174 Cigar imports 
amounted to 1,438 kilograms, while pipe. 
tobacco entries reached only 2,054 kilo. 
grams. Total imports of all tobaceg 
products in 1946 totaled 187,402 kilograms 
valued at 2,483,987 soles. 

Cigarette imports were largest in 1945, 
amounting to 211,376 kilograms, but evi- 
dently there was some stock accumula. a 
tion entering consumption in 1946. Pyr. J 01 
chases from abroad in 1947 are expected 
to approximate 200,000 kilograms. The 
leading United States brands account for 
most of these arrivals, but moderate) 
quantities also are imported from Cuba4 

Cigars to meet the quality demand are’ 
imported from Cuba, and those for the 
lower-price market from Argentina. The 
1946 receipts included an exceptionally 
high proportion of Argentine cigars, 

According to Estanco sales data, the 
Peruvian consumption of cigarettes hag’ 
risen sharply from 1,100,000,000 in 1942 
to 1,600,000,000 in 1946. There has been 
a notable trend toward consumption of 
better-quality cigarettes, as demonstrat- 
ed by the growing use of imported leaf) 
for blending, and a slight increase in the% 
consumption of imported cigarettes. 
Current sales data indicate a further ins¥ 
crease in cigarette consumption during? 
1947. 

Cigar consumption reached a peak off 
1,600,000,000 in 1944, but dropped back to? 
1,500,000,000 in 1946. The market ap- 
pears to be fairly stable at recent levels, 
with about 13 percent supplied by im-¥ 
ports. Pipe tobacco is used only ona 
small scale, totaling 2,200 to 2,600 kilo- § 
grams per year. Most of this is supplied 
by imports from the United States. 

The long-term trend for tobacco con- 
sumption in Peru, although subject to 
changes in purchasing power, appeals 
definitely upward. Present consumption 
per capita, which is still very low, is al- 
most certain to increase. A growing US@ “iss 
of tobacco manufactures by the steadily sl 
increasing population of the country is 
anticipated. - 
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The forest area in Manchuria in 1946 
was estimated at 77,207,022 acres, repre- 7 


senting about 27 percent of the total 
area. 
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